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: Kill weeds in your lawn with Lornox, the economi- 

cal and efficient weed eradicator. Then encourage 

LAWN FERTILISER 
: Lomox (The Wonder Weed Killer) 


2/6 size treats 1,440 sq. ft., 11/- size treats 7,200 sq. ft. 
‘Lawn Fertiliser: 24 bs. 1/9, 7 Ibs. 3/6, 14 Ibs. 6/6 


Obtainable only The Horticultural 
from branches of Chemists 


2 © 


fortnightly show 


brings you very close to the most interesting place 
in London for an hour’s shopping—the 


Stores 


It’s only four minutes walk to Victoria Street; 
why not call in and browse round? 


This is the time to make sure that all your 
flower, vegetable and grass seeds are ordered and 
ready (have you got the Stores’ Seed List ?). You 
will be planting gladioli; there’s still time to buy 
our excellent corms. And for tidying up, we have 
besoms for your paths and crazy pavings; trugs, 
baskets, wheelbarrows and ‘dustbin’ trolleys; and 
bonfire baskets and incinerators—there’s a useful 


one in four separate and replaceable 12/6 parts, 


47/3 complete. 


everything for everyone 


VICTORIA STREET SWi - VICTORIA 1234 


THE 

Na 


HILLIER & SONS 


for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions 
also 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses (including Species and Oid- 
fashioned varieties) 


Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Annual 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
Seeds and Sundries 


Please ask for those catalogues in which 
you are interested 


WINCHESTER 


+ 


Tel.: KIN. 0296 


Burkwood & Skipwith 


Ltd. 
Raisers of many Beautiful Shrubs 


INVITE YOU TO VISIT 
THEIR NURSERIES 


AT PARK ROAD, KINGSTON 


TO INSPECT THEIR STOCKS 
OF TREES AND SHRUBS IN 
INFINITE VARIETY 


No. 71 Buses, between Richmond and 
Kingston, pass our gates every 
quarter of an hour 
CATALOGUE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


MAART” 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


STANDARD MIXTURE 
7 Ibs. 13/-; 14 Ibs. 21/-; 28 Ibs. 40/-; 
56 Ibs. 77/6; 112 Ibs. 150/- 


BEST QUALITY MIXTURE (without Rye) 
7 Ibs. 37/-; 14 Ibs. 62/6; 28 Ibs. 120/-; 
56 Ibs. 235/-; 112 Ibs. 460/- 


BEST ae SHADED AREA MIX- 
TURE (containing S23 STRAIN) 
7 Ibs. 37/-; 14 Ibs. 65/-; 28 Ibs. 125/-; 
56 Ibs. 230/- ; 122 Ibs. 450/- 
Carriage Free 
Obtainable only from : 
MAXWELL M. HART (Lonpon) LTD 
Sales Dept. : 39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 


Phone : "Grams: 
ABBey 1774-5 Lanscape, Sowest, London 


WILLIAM LORD 
(Leeds) Ltd. 


POLYANTHUS NURSERIES 
WETHERBY ROAD 


BARDSEY 
NEAR LEEDS 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for 


EASY-TO-GROW PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 
BEDDING-OUT PLANTS 
HERBS and SEED 


Gift Tokens for Anniversaries, etc. 


| 
By Nurserymen & 
al Appointment Seedsmen to 
_ 
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Fine Lawn Artist 


At home on famous lawns, the smoothly-con- 
trolled “Firefly” maintains constant turf- 
perfection. High mowing capacity coupled with 
close, precise cut adds speed 
and economy to 
the thorough-going 
artistry of this out- 
standing motor- 
driven mower. 


MOTOR MOWER 


ALEXANDER SHANKS & SON LTD., Dens Iron Works, Arbroath 
London Office: 11 Carnwath Road, S.W.6 


SWEET PEAS 


Lilac Veil. Certificate of Merit, Scottish Sweet Pea 

Trials, 1947. Delicate shade of pink on a rich cream 
und, overlaid with a delightful suffusion of silvery 

lac. Per Packet, 18 seeds, 2/6. 

Pink Bouquet. Certificate of Merit, Scottish Sweet 

Pea Trials, 1947. Salmon Pink on a rich cream ground. 

Vigorous grower, producing an abundance of beauti- 

fully waved flowers. Excellent for garden and table 

decoration. Per packet, 18 seeds, 2/6. 

Prince Charming. Highly Commended, National 

Sweet Pea Society and R.H.S. Trials, 1948. Salmon 

Cerise, large bold flowers, sunproof. 

Per packet, 18 seeds, 2/6. 

Collections of Sweet Peas suitable for Garden 

and Exhibition. 
14 Separate Named varieties of recent introduction 


for 12/6. 
8 Se te Named varieties of recent introduction 


or 7/6. 
varieties (our selection) 
contains 20 seeds. 


For complete list of Sweet Peas, see the 
** Blue Book of Gardening ’’ Catalogue. 


Free on Request 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS LTD. 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


a Regent Street, W.1 129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
3a Queen Victoria a E.C.4 Houston Road, Forest Hill, $.E.23 
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under “‘Money Back” 


From Ironmongers, 
Stores, or direct 
from Manufacturers 
guarantee. 


FOR EVERY SPRAYING PURPOSE 


Insecticide, Limewash, Creosote Spraying, etc. 


SPRAY 


Send at once for illustrated booklet. 


KNAPSACK SPRAYING OUTFIT—as above, but with 3-gallon container weighing only 


6} Ibs. complete with hose and straps. 
Standard type “Solo ’’ Sprayer, price 62/6d 


95/-. 


Knapsack container only for use with 


SOLO SPRAYERS LTD. (Dept. RH.), 90 Gracechurch St., LONDON, E.C.3 


Com. OR HAZEL TEAK WOVEN WOOD 
ATTLES. NOT 
CHAIN. LINK TENNIS OR DEAL CRE'S'T'D, 
COURT SURROUNDS. ALSO “*SUPERLAP.” 
FENCING AND GATES OF EVERY 
TYPE SUPPLIED AND FIXED 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
Southdown Works, LEWES, 
TEL: 1640. (2 lines) EST: 1922 


THE 
CHILTERN TREE SURGEONS 


(OF AMERSHAM) 


Experts in General Tree 
Preservation 


LOPPING AND FELLING OF 
DANGEROUS TREES 


18 Queen Court, Queen Square, W.C.1 


TERminus 8394 


NYMPHAAS 


For many years we have been growing forge 
stocks of Hardy Water Lilies under completely 
natural conditions. 
The following is a selection from our descriptive 
catalogue, free on request. 
Nymphaea colossea—white flowers, flushed pink, 
reaching 8 inches across. Vigorous. 
12/6 each 
Escarbouc lowing _vermilion- 
crimson with paler sepals. 17/6 each 
Gladstoniana — enormous snow 
white flowers. Fragrant, extremely 
vigorous. 10/6 each 
” James Brydon—rich rose-crimson, 
globular blooms, smal! growing. 
12/6 each 
Laydeckeri lilacea—pinky mauve 
spotted carmine. Leaves flaked with 
brown, fragrant, dwarf. 12/6 each 
Marliacea albida—large white 
flowers with golden stamens. 
Moderate growth. 5/6 each 
Marliacea rosea—large blush pink 
flowers, early and continuous. 
Moderate growth. 5/6 each 
Marliacea chromatel!la—soft prim- 
rose, fragrant flowers, marbled foliage. 
12/6 each 
Mrs. Richmond — exceptionally 
vigorous, flowers of deep pink. 
17/6 each 
Somptuosa — rose pink spocted 
white. Vigorous. 12/6 each 
Wm. Falconer—flowers up to 4 
inches across of deep blood-red. 
Small growing. 17/6 each 
WE PROMISE prompt despatch and largest size 
pa crowns of all varieties. Carriage and 
‘lacking free for cash with order. 


D. STEWART & SON LTD. 
Ferndown, Dorset. Est. 1742 


FINEST SURREY 


LOA 


Steriized Soils and Composts 
to John Innes Formula. 
Particulars free : 
BROS. 
PARK. CRANLEIGH 


THE 
RHODODENDRON 
YEAR BOOK 1950 


The latest edition of this Year Book is now 
It ins a number of articles of 
great interest to Rhododendron growers and is 
well illustrated. 
Price: 


8s. 6d. postage 9d. $1.30 post free U.S.A. 
Obdtainable from 
Tue SECRETARY, 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Vincent Square, Lonpon, S.W.1 
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CLIMBERS AND 
WALL PLANTS 


What possibilities there are 
for plants of interest on the 
walls of your house! The 
varying aspects give sun and 
shade, wind and frost protec- 
tion, support and background. 

You can grow many sorts 
which do better than in the 
open garden. Ceanothus and 
Grape Vines are two examples 
for the warmer side, Mermaid 
Rose and Morello Cherry on 
the North. 

We grow a wide selection 
which we describe in our 
Planter’s Handbook, a multumin 
parvo. Please send for a copy. 


Woking 


GEO. JACKMAN & SON (WOKING 
NURSE = LTD., 30, EGLEY ROAD, 
OKING, SURREY 


FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Sweet Pea Plants : 
Autumn-sown 3/6 per doz. 
1 doz. each of 3 varieties . 10/- 
1 doz. each of 6 varieties « 19/- 
Collections include Princess 
Elizabeth, the loveliest grown 
Mixed, same price. 
Otley Korean Chrysanthemums : 
These lovely flowers are gaining in 
We have 24 varieties. 
each of 6 varieties . ° 
1 each of 12 varieties - 16/6 
Early-Flowering Chrysanthemums : 
Up-to-date varieties for cut flowers 
or exhibition. 
1 each of 6 varieties . 
1 each of 12 varieties 
Primulas : 6 choice and rare varieties 
12 well-known varieties 
Both collections . 
6 popular varieties 
Meconopsis Baileyi . 
Deiphiniums : 6 choice varieties . 
Double collection . 
Delphinium : Pink Sensation ° 
Mixed Delphiniums : Blackmore and 
Langdon’s 18/- per doz. 
Asters (New): The Archbishop, The Cardinal 
and The Sexton 2/6 each, 3 of each 20/- 
Asters : 3 each, Peace, Plenty and Prosperity 12/6 
Asters : Modern kinds, 
1 each of 6 varieties ‘ ° 8/6 
Asters : Dwarf, 2 each of 3varieties 8/6 
Aster : Yunnanensis Napsbury, 6 for 8/6, 


rysanthemum Max.: Wirral Pride, pure 
white, 4 to 5 in. across, double 1/6 each, 
16/6 per doz. 
Phiox (Border) : 6 for 12/-,1doz.£1 3 0 
Gaillardias : Monarch strain . 12/- per doz. 
Russell Lupins : True strain . 12/- per doz. 
The following hardy plants at 4/- for 3 : 
Erigeron ; Lychnis chalcidonica ; Campa- 
nulas latifolia, lactifiora and Telham Beauty ; 
Achillia Ceris Queen and Gold Plate; Anchusa 
italica, Morning Glory and Opal; Anthemus; 
Coreopsis Badingold ; Doronicum; Eryngium; 
Lythrum ; Lavatera; Scabiosa Clive Greaves ; 
Rudbeckia Golden Glow, Autumn Sun 
Speciosa; Verbascum Cotswold Beauty, 
Cotswold Gem and Vernale. 
Heleniums : 3 each of 4 varieties - 16/6 
Astilbes : 2 of 3 


Peonies : scented, double, 1 “each 

6 varieties £1 i) 

Chinese scented, singie, 1 oak of 

6 varieties ° 0 

Both 0 

Hardy Borders (with ‘plan). 50 plants 0, 
100 plants £6 15 0, 150 plants £10 0 0. 

Rockery collections : 
12 choice varieties, including 2 gentians 14/~ 
12 easily grown varieties including 1 gentian 12/~ 
Both, all different . S/- 
Gentians : 1 each of 6 varieties; ° 86 


Orders under 30/- add 1/6 for packing and postage. 


Let us plan and fill your border. Plan and 
estimate free. 


Write for Plant List, 1d. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL 


Mount Pleasant Lane, Bricket 
Wood, Watford, Herts. 
Garston (Watford) 2098, 
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Letts have the best 


POPULAR 
ROSE COLLECTION 


12 outstanding varieties, including the new 
* PEACE” 


Barbara Richards, maize; Betty Uprichard, 
carmine pink; Condesa de Sastago, yellow and 
pink ; Glory of Rome, crimson; Hugh Dickson, 
crimson; Lady Forteviot, orange, canary base; 
McGredy’s Sunset, yellow to 

scarlet; McGredy’s Triumph, 

geranium red; PEACE, yellow 35 / 
tinted pink, President Hoover, 

cerise, pink and flame; South- 

port, scarlet ; Sweetness, lemon | Carr. Paid 
yellow. 

BUSH ROSES, in any of the varieties in above 
Collection (except ‘‘Peace"’), your choice 3/3 each, 
36/- dozen. 

NEWER VARIETIES: Bridget, orange scarlet, 
4/6 ; Chas. Gregory, vermilion, 4/6; Lady Belper, 
orange, 4/6; Peace, yellow tinged pink, 5/- each, 


54/- dozen. 
, FREE ON REQUEST on 


G. F. LETTS & SONS 


30, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK 


BENTLEY’S 
CHRYSANTHEMUM MANURES 


NO. I and NO. 2 
Regular users always win premier prizes at the 
National Chrysanthemum Shows. 


No. 1 Base. Use before flower-buds form. 
No. 2 Use after flower-buds have formed. 


BENTLEY’S 
EARLY -FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUM MANURE 
A base and top-dressing combination, 


ensuring a correct development through 
all stages of growth. 


Prices of No. |, No. 2 & Early-flowering:— 

4 cwts. 43/— per cwt.; 1 cwt. 44/-; y 
28 Ibs. 13/9; 14 Ibs. 7/9; 7 Ibs. S/-; Cartons 3/3. 
Carriage paid on 56 Ibs. and over. 

Send for a free copy of Bentley's Genera! Current 
Price List. 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 
Horticultural Manufacturing Specialists. 
BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


A Government Publication 
PESTS 
OF FLOWERS AND 
SHRUBS 


Since the number of pests which attack 

en plants is considerable, only a 
proportion of them can be dealt with 
in a single publication. This bulletin 
describes the more common varieties 
and the different methods—cultural, 
mechanical, chemical, etc.—of control. 
Bulletin No. 97 Revised edition 


1950 Illustrated 
48. 6d. By post 4s. 9d. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London W.C. 2; 
429 Oxford Street, London W. 1 (Post Orders : 


PLANTS RARE, BEAUTIFUL 
and HARDY 


Haberlea rhodopensis. From steep, shady 
slopes of Balkan Mts., resembles miniature 
Gloxinia, easily grown, perfectly hardy. Grand 
specimens. each 2/-, 22/- doz. 


Dimorphotheca Barberi compacta. A lon 
name for a lovely, very dwarf perennial pin 
Daisy from the inhospitable ridges of the 
Drakensberg Mts., Basutoland. There it endures 
frost, snow in winter, raging heat in summer, 


so its hardiness is unquestioned. A.M. ; R.H.S. 
9 ins. each 3/-, 33/— doz. 


Armeria “Ardenholme Hybrid.” Dwarf 
habit, hard dark eee foliage, flowers of 
glowing crimson. Even in these hard times 
everyone thats es this amazingly beautiful plant 
in bloom will desire to possess it. 4 ins. 

each 5/-, $5/- doz. 

Solidago “‘ Lesden.” Of all Golden Rods raised 
by the late Mr. Harold Walkden this Is the most 
beautiful and unique. Sumptuous fountains of 
large, sparklin, low daisy-like flowers over a 
long period. ins. each 3/6, 39/- doz. 


Orders value 40/- carriage paid. Under 

that amount please add 2/~ for carriage 

and packing. Send 6d. stamps for “* Our 
Bedside Book of Plants,"’ 96 pages 


Manager, 7 Stocklands Estate 
BEWDLEY, WORCS. 


went 
| ° 
i P.O. Box No. 569, London S.E. 1); 13a Castle i 
oe Street, Edinburgh 2; 39 King Street, Man- 
oe chester 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham 33 
j 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff; Tower Lane, ; 
Bristol 1; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast 
OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 
vi 


Waterer’s 
GREAT SPRING SALE 


of 


HERBACEOUS & ALPINE PLANTS 
AT 1/- EACH 


Exceptional bargains are offered in a wide range of Herbaceous 
and Alpine Plants. 


20 PLANTS FOR £1.0.0. 
Special Carriage-paid Terms 
Also Roses, Fruit Trees, Shrubs and attractive collections at reduced 
prices. 
Please write for special list, post free. 
Stock of the finest quality grown by 


JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD. 
THE FLORAL MILE - TWYFORD - BERKS. 


STRAWSON 
GLASSHOUSES 


» When Softwood per- 
mits are not available 
we can build in Empire 
Hardwoods, and we are 
L. onlytoo pleased to handle 
all matters in connection 
@tay with Licence Applica- 

tions, on behalf of our 
clients. 


Surveys Inspection 
of the Country at short 


Write for List RH). 51—A wide selection of Garden Frames always in stock. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


Builders of Good Glasshouses since 1892 


HORLEY SURREY 


Telephone : Horley 130 
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ALUMINIUM 


trouble free 


GREENHOUSES 


Supplied for Royal 
Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens at Wisley. 


First cost is the last with a modern 


ALUMINIUM GREENHOUSE. 
Once installed, requires no further Timber houses eles supplied. 
attention. Ventilator troubles eliminated. Standard design or special 
Retains appearance always without paint requirements. 


or other protection. Send now for full details. 

COMPLETE MAINTENANCE SERVICE. Boilers supplied. Heating systems s 
overhauled, repaired, remodelled. General repairs, painting, glazing, etc. 
Estimates free. Wood lath and other greenhouse blinds supplied to order. 


W. RICHARDSON & CO. LTD. 


NEASHAM ROAD, DARLINGTON 
London Office: 117, Victoria Street, $.W.1 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS. (Established 75 years. 
Associated Firms: J. WEEKS & CO. (Chelsea). JAMES GRAY (Chelsea). SIMPSON & FARMER (Glasgow). “ 


Tennis Courts, For 30 years 
Sports Grounds, 

e ontractors. 
Bowling Greens 


LTD., 

ampton Hill, Middlesex. Al 
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Extracts from 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


OCTOBER 10, 1950 
FLORAL COMMITTEE A—continued. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Brown & Such, Ltd., Maidenhead, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. T. Carlile, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of Asters. 
To Messrs. Old Court Nurseries, Ltd., Colwall, for an exhibit of Asters. 
To Messrs. Ryder & Son (1920), Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. J. F. Spencer & Son, Ltd., Hockley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington, for an exhibit of Roses. 
Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Dianthus Allwoodit. 
To Messrs. Balcombe Nurseries, Swallowfield, for an exhibit of Asters. 
To Messrs. A. E. Cocks & Sons, Hockley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
bo Mr. L. S. Harbutt, Wickhambrook, for an exhibit of Asters and other herbaceous 
nts. 
'o Messrs. Home Meadows Nursery, Martlesham, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. W. Lowe & Son, Beeston, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Mr. A. Miles, Bickley, for an exhibit of Asters and other herbaceous plants. 
To Mr. Stuart Ogg, Swanley, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, etc. 
To Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Knockholt, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums and Asters. 


Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. G. & A. Clark, Ltd., Dover, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 
ba Messrs. Hale & May. Ltd., Cookham, for an exhibit of Asters and other herbaceous 
ts. 
‘o Messrs. Hollybush Nurseries, Harpenden, for an exhibit of herbaceous plants. 
To Messrs. The Orpington Nurseries Co., Ltd., Orpington, for an exhibit of Korean 


Chrysanthemums. 
To Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of herbaceous 


lants. 
oe Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, Chilton, for an exhibit of Roses and Carnations. 
To Mr. E. V. Roe, Reigate, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums and other herbaceous 


lants. 
To Messrs. E. C. Simmonds & Son, St. Albans, for an exhibit of Asters and Chrys- 


anthemums. 
To Mr. H. Veale, Albrighton, for an exhibit of Asters. 

Award of Merit 
To Chrysanthemum ‘Dennis Rowe’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 15 for, 1 against), 
from Messrs. H. Woolman, Ltd., Shirley, Birmingham. 
To Chrysanthemum ‘Stuart Ogg’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 16 for, o against), 
from Messrs. H. Shoesmith, Ltd., Westfield, Woking. 
To a Rose shown under the name ‘Independence.’ (votes 16 for, o against), from 
Messrs. H. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington. 


Other Exhibits 

Aster ‘Blue Whirl,’ from Mrs. D. E. Bunce, Nailsea, Bristol. 

Aster ‘Carara,’ from Miss H. M. Pass, Barnes, S.W.13. 

Aster ‘Cassie,’ from Mr. L. S. Harbutt, Wickambrook. 

Asters ‘Emperor,’ ‘Empress,’ ‘Brilliance,’ ‘Mildred,’ from Mr. H. Veale, Albrighton. 
Aster ‘Hookfield Beauty,’ from C. W. Anderson, Esq., Epsom. 

Aster ‘Philip,’ from Messrs. E. C. Simmonds & Son, St. Albans. 

Aster ‘Pride of Bickley,’ from Mr. A. Miles, Bromley. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Chumpalia,’ from Mrs. E. Dawnay, Lincoln. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Glorious,’ from A. H. Ward, Esq., Guildford. 

Rose ‘Aline,’ fron: Messrs. Astolat Nurseries, Ltd., Guildford. 

Roses and Violas, from Mr. C. A. Jardine, Feltham. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lord Aserconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., in the 
Chair, and twenty-two other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 


Gold Medal 
To the Borough of Wembley, Middlesex, for an exhibit of Crotons and other Stove 


plants. 
VOL, LXXVI. XXXxVii d 
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Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. R. C. Notcutt, Ltd., Woodbridge, for an exhibit of flowering, berried and 
foliage shrubs. 
To Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of berried and 
flowering trees and shrubs. 

Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of flowering, berried and 
foliage trees and shrubs. 
To Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of berried and foliage shrubs. 
‘To Messrs. Slieve Donard Nursery Co., Ltd., Newcastle, Co. Down, for an exhibit of 
flowering shrubs and herbaceous plants. 

Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Sale & Son, Ltd., Wokingham, for an exhibit of evergreen and berried 


shrubs. 
To tte J. O. Sherrard, Newbury, for an exhibit of flowering and berried trees and 


shrubs. 
To Mr. F. Street, Woking, for an exhibit of flowering and foliage shrubs and plants. 
Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith, Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of flowering and 
berried shrubs. 
To Mr. C, Gilbert, Romford, for an exhibit of succulents. 
} a Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of flowering and foliage 
shrubs. 
Award of Merit 
To Clematis sp. L. & S. 13342 as a hardy flowering climbing plant (subject to naming, 
votes 17 for, o against), from Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., Birch Farm Nursery, 
East Grinstead. 
Other Exhibits 
Broussonetia papyrifera, exhibited by Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester. 
Chamaecyparis Lawsoniana ‘Pembury Blue,’ exhibited by Messrs. Baggesens Nurseries 
(1936) Ltd., Pembury, Kent. 
Sorbus domestica pyrifera, exhibited by Messrs. Walter C. Slocock, Ltd., Goldsworth 
Nursery, Woking. 
Rock garden plants, exhibited by Messrs. East Lodge Gardens, Enfield. 
Gentians, exhibited by Mr. C. Newberry, Bulls Green Nursery, Knebworth, Herts. 
Clipped Box-trees, exhibited by Messrs. Kew Topiary Nursery, Richmond, Surrey. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Gurney Wison, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and 
twelve other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 
Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Stuart Low & Co., Jarvis Brook, for a group of Orchids. 
Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans, for a group of Orchids. 
Award of Merit 
Laeliocattleya ‘Penmarth’ var. ‘Glow’ (Le. ‘Rudgwick’ x Le. ‘Poynings’) (votes 11 for, 
© against), from Messrs. Stuart Low & Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 
Laeliocattleya ‘Eccleston’ var. ‘Goliath’ (C. Ballantineana x Lc. ‘Gloria’) (votes 9 for, 
1 against), from Messrs. Stuart Low & Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 


JOINT DAHLIA COMMITTEE—Mr. G. Monro, C.B.E., V.M.H., in the Chair, 
and fourteen other members present. 

Selected for trial at Wisley . 
Dahlias ‘Coxcomb,’ ‘Buddy’ (subject to renaming), ‘Peccary’ and ‘Betty Mitchell’ 
from Mc3srs. J. Stredwick & Son, Silverhill Park, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Other Exhibits 
Dahlias were also submitted by Kenneth H. Guild, Esq. and Messrs. J. Golby & Son. 


JOINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Col. F. C. Srern, O.B.E., 
M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and ten other members present. 
Award Recommended: 


Award of Merit 
To Gentiana fascicularis as a hardy flowering plant for the Alpine House, from 
H. Clifford Crook, Esq., 4 Alexandra Crescent, Bromley, Kent. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—MARCH AND APRIL 
Shows 


NOON to 6 par. Fortnightly Show. 

Wepnespay, March 7 | Show Orchid Growers’ Association 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. ; 

Tuespay, March 20 ) Fortnightly Show. 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. | Daffodil Competition. : 


Wepnespay, March 21 Camellia Competition. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. } Alpine Garden Society’s Show. 


Wepnespay, April 4 National Carnation Society’s 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. _— 


Tuespay, April 17 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. Fortnightly Show. 
Wepnespay, April 18 j Daffodil Show. 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, April 24 


12 NOON to 7 P.M. | Alpine Garden Society’s Conference 
Wepnespay, April 25 ~ and Show. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Kindred Society’s Shows 


The British Orchid Growers’ Association will hold an Orchid Show 
in the Old Hall in conjunction with the Fortnightly Show on March 6 
and 7. The McBean Memorial Trophy for Cymbidiums is offered for 
award at this Show. Entry forms may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 
British Orchid Growers’ Assoc., 35 Southampton Street, London, 


W.C. 2. 
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The full programme of the Alpine Garden Society’s Conference on 
April 24 and 25 was printed in the February JourNaL. For further 
particulars Fellows should apply direct to the Secretary, Alpine Garden 
Society, C. B. SAUNDERS, ESQ., Husseys, Green Street Green, Farn- 
borough, Kent. 


Lectures 


Tuespay, March 6 at 3 p.m. “Wild and Natural Gardening” by THE 
HON. V. SACKVILLE-WEST, C.H. 

Tuespay, March 20 at 3 P.M. “Modern Methods of Weed Control” by 
DR. E. HOLMES, M.SC., F.R.I.C. 

Tuespay, April 3 at 3 P.M. “Plants for the Windswept Garden” by mr. 

W. ARNOLD FORSTER. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repetition 
of that given on the first:— 


Flower Garden 
March 7,8. Pruning of Roses. (2-4 P.M.) 
March 14, 15. Seed Sowing and Vegetative Propagation of Alpines 
(2-4 P.M.) 
Fruit Garden 
March 21, 22. Spring Spraying of Fruit Trees. (2-4 P.M.) 


The R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening—It is hoped that this 
work, prepared by the late MR. F. J. CHITTENDEN, will be published in 
September by the Oxford University Press. There will be four volumes, 
size crown quarto, 2,200 pages printed in double column with numerous 
text figures in line. A prospectus giving full details will be inserted in 
the May JournaL. Fellows and Associates of the R.H.S. should wait 
for this prospectus, as they will be able to obtain the Dictionary at a 
. considerably reduced price by ordering direct from the Society’s offices. 


WISLEY IN MARCH 


N% spring has really come and the Gardens are quick to respond, 
lighting up the bare earth and branches with an almost unbeliev- 
able floral richness. At this season it is the Alpine Meadow which most 
delights the visitor, for although there are Daffodils almost everywhere, 
it is here that the scene is at its most enchanting. Hundreds and thous- 
ands of Hoop-Petticoat Narcissus (N. Bulbocodium) grow as though 
blown into drifts by the wind. Higher up the meadow are patches of the 
paler Angel’s Tears Daffodil (N. triandrus) and scattered Dog’s Tooth 
Violets, Anemones and Crocuses. The Japanese Maples and the Pearl- 
bush (Exochorda) are in fresh young leaf, while slightly further towards 
the Rock Garden are large patches of differing shades of blue created by 
Chionoscilla Allenii, Chionodoxa Luciliae and Pulmonaria angustifolia. 
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On the Rock Garden, besides many gay patches of bulbous plants, the 
scree affords a home for numerous brightly coloured Saxifrages, notably 
the yellow S. ‘Godseffiana,’ S. Elizabethae, S. ‘Sancta,’ S.‘W.S. Rogers’ 
and the deep cerise of the British S. oppositifolia. Another native plant 
much in evidence is the beautiful Pudsatilla vulgaris, in the past more 
often included in the genus Anemone as A. Pulsatilla, but now generally 
regarded as a separate genus. The stems and outside of the violet 
petals are covered with delicate silky grey hairs, the flowers appearing 
before the leaves and followed by decorative feathery seed-heads which 
should be sown as soon as ripe. By the bog a patch of Pulmonaria angusti- 
folia shines a brilliant blue when caught by the sun’s rays, while nearby 
are some outstanding Hepaticas in shades of lavender and lilac. Beside the 
path leading to the Alpine House is a well-sflaped bush of Rhododendron 
‘Cilpinense’ which in the absence of hard frosts will be covered with 
pretty pink bells. Outside the greenhouse the trials of varieties of Tulipa 
Kaufmanniana are in full flower and when the sun shines, making them 
spread their petals widely, it is easy to see how they gained the name of 
Waterlily Tulips. The scene is a brilliant one, for the varieties come in 
shades of yellow, orange, scarlet and coral carrying such names as 
‘Scarlet Elegance,’ ‘Jacques Thibaud’ and, for a scarlet-centred one, 
‘Josef Kafka.’ 

This is one of the most floriferous seasons in the Alpine House, the 
interest centring round bulbous plants and Saxifrages. Among the 
latter the yellow-flowered are in the majority with such plants as S. x 
‘Obristii,’ S. x ‘Haagei’ and S. x ‘Paulinae.’ Pans of S. speciosa are 
still flowering, as are S. Grisebachii and the allied variety S. ‘Bridget.’ 
There are some effective pans of Puschkinia scilloides var. alba, Chiono- 
doxa Luciliae, the yellow Draba Aizoon and the similarly coloured 
Morisia hypogaea, whose stemless flowers are borne on a rosette of pin- 
nate leaves. Feffersonia dubia is one of the most attractive plants in the 
house, the flowers resemble those of an Epimedium, shading from clear 
white to pale lavender, and they grow amongst delicate bronzed foliage. 
There are pans of sweet-smelling Jonquils such as N. juncifolius, N. 
calcicola, and the only white-flowered member of the group, N. Watier?, 
also the miniature Trumpet Daffodil N. nanus. ‘Two pretty Irises are 
blooming, J. bucharica, with translucent white standards and yellow 
falls, and the neat-leaved grey-blue J. Graeberiana with turquoise mark- 
ings on the falls. There are numerous Primulas, the pale lavender P. 
frondosa like a miniature member of the Candelabra group contrasting 
with the dense heads and fleshy leaves of P. pubescens. There are also the 
yellow P. Palinuri, P. scapigera, P. hirsuta, and the lovely large open 
flowers of P. Allionit set among farinose, toothed leaves. 

Seven Acres and the Heather Garden have less variety of flowers to 
offer but are nevertheless looking extremely lovely. Spiraea Thunbergii 
makes milky patches among surrounding bare shrubs, Prunus subhirtella 
autumnalis, studded with pale pink flowers, is followed towards the end 
of the month by the deeper pink Prunus Sargentii. The varieties of 
Erica carnea which have been flowering for some time are still much in 

evidence, joined by large drifts of E. x darleyensis, the taller growing 
E. mediterranea and the white plumes of E. lusitanica. 
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In the Award of Garden Merit Collection the most striking plant is 
that much grown favourite Forsythia x intermedia ‘spectabilis.’ ‘This 
is the showiest of the several varieties which have been named, the 
flowers being exceptionally crowded, bright yellow with narrow petals 
over an inch long. They are produced along shoots of the previous 
year’s growth and pruning should therefore be done immediately after 
flowering, the older wood being cut away. There is a tree of Cornus mas 
with small golden-yellow flowers borne in tight clusters along the bare 
branches, and on the rock bank are planted groups of Iris reticulata, a 
favourite for pot culture in the home by reason of the beautifully shaped, 
gold-crested flowers, neat habit and scent of violets. There are a number 
of varieties now on the market, one of the most popular being ‘Cantab,’ 
a true Cambridge blue form. Also growing here is Anemone pavonina 
‘St. Bavo.’ The species is a native of Greece where the flowers are deep 
bright red, but when brought into cultivation the variation seems to be 
increased and this strain was selected in Haarlem with shades between 
white, red and purple, It should be planted in a sheltered position by 
the end of June. 

In the Wild Garden are some fine specimens of the lime-hating 
genus Pieris. The most striking is a large specimen of P. japonica, 
which grows near the fern collection, hung with creamy-white urceolate 
bells which can be seen to advantage against the background of shining 
evergreen foliage. P. floribunda and P. taiwanensis are the other species 
represented here, both have upright panicles but differ in leaf-shape. 
In the absence of hard frosts, Rhododendrons and Camellias will be 
much in evidence. The sulphur-yellow, butterfly-like flowers of R. 
lutescens contrast with the pink, crimson-blotched R. sutchuenense and 
R. calophytum and another pink-flowered plant, R. Fargesii. Corylopsis 
pauciflora is not a shrub which is met with very frequently, but for those 
with a lime-free soil it has much to recommend it. 'The bare branches 
are hung with racemes of pale yellow flowers making a pretty, graceful 
sight. But it is really the colourful carpet of flowers which attracts the 
most attention, woven by huge patches of Narcissus cyclamineus, N. 
Pseudonarcissus var. obvallaris, Wood Anemones, the white /sopyrum 
thalictroides and Erythroniums. 

Battleston Hill can be reached by way of the Bamboo Walk and here 
again the scene is dependent on the incidence of frost. It is hoped to 
deal more fully with this part of the garden next month. In a good 
season there will be many Rhododendrons in flower; to mention a very 
few, R. arboreum roseum, dark red R. ‘Portia,’ R. “Tessa’ and pale pink 
R. racemosum oleifolium. In addition to Camellia hybrids and varieties 
there is a good specimen of the small white-flowered C. cuspidata, and 
these are followed later in the month by Magnolia Kobus and M. stellata. 
Visitors will be interested to see a beautiful, comparatively new, hybrid 
cherry Prunus ‘Pandora’ (subhirtella x yedoensis) which is growing in 
the species beds. 
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SNOWDROPS AND SNOWFLAKES 


F. C. Stern, F.L.S., V.M.H. 


(Lecture given on Fanuary 23, 1951; MR. E. A. BOWLES, F.L.S., V.M.H. 
in the Chair 


9 pt are well known to every gardener. These c 

flowers are some of the first to cheer the garden in early spring. They 
have all the virtues that flowers in the garden should have, hardiness, 
charm and they are easy to grow. It is not always realised that there are 
fourteen different species of Snowdrops and also a number of garden 
varieties, 

The Snowdrop of our hedges and woods is Galanthus nivalis; it is 
not, according to Hooker, a native of England but it is naturalised in 
many districts. It is native to Central Europe spreading as far as Kiev 
in Russia in the east and to the Balkans in the south. The largest number 
of different species is found in the near east, and in the Balkans, in Asia 
Minor, round the Black Sea and in the Caucasus. All these species are 
hardy. I intend to show how the different species, which are nearly all 
fine garden plants, can be recognised and to say something of their 
cultivation. MR. BOWLEs and I have been working at a Study of the 
genus; we have made out a Key so that the different species can be easily 
found. A Key is an artificial device contrasting the characters of the 
different species so that an enquirer by looking at the Key can quickly 
find out the correct name of any species. 

One of the main characters of the Snowdrop is found in the vernation, 
that is the way the two leaves are packed in the sheath and emerge from 
it, either flat against each other or the two leaves clasping round each 
other, that is convolute. Another good and obvious character is the 
folding back of the margins of the leaves. 


The species are therefore divided into three series: 


1. NIVALES—leaves linear, of equal width, flat in vernation. 

2. PLICATI—leaves broad, of unequal width tapering towards the 
apex and folded back at the margins in vernation. 

3. LATIFOLII—leaves broad, of unequal width tapering towards 
the apex, convolute in vernation. 


In these main series the species are again divided by their time of 
flowering in autumn or spring, or by the marking on the inner segments, 
or by the colour of the leaves, glaucous or green. These characters will 
be clearly recognised as the species are described. 

G. nivalis belongs to the NIVALES series. There are some unusual 
and attractive forms of the common Snowdrop. One unusual form, 
which is most amusing, is called ‘Scharlokii.’ Usually the spathe consists 
of two leafy ribs united by membranes, but in ‘Scharlokii’ the membrane 
is absent and the two leaflets are elongated like donkey’s ears with the 
flower dangling in between (Fig. 44). It was found in a German garden 
about a hundred years ago. The Snowdrops with yellow marking instead 
of green, which are found wild in the woods in Northumberland, are 
rather interesting to have in the garden. They are not very strong 
(73) 
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growers; they are named Jutescens and flavescens. The double flowered 
forms are well known but do not somehow seem to have the charm of 
the single flower forms. 

The autumn flowering and early flowering forms of G. nivalis are all 
found wild in the Mediterranean region. G. nivalis var. Olgae which 
flowers in October, comes from the mountains of southern Greece. It 
differs from the common Snowdrop by throwing up the flower stem 
before the leaves begin to show. In our southern gardens it is usually in 
flower by the end of September. It likes a sunny position and is quite 
hardy. In November the Corfu Snowdrop G. corcyrensis flowers, and 
differs from the last by the leaves showing at the same time as it is in 
flower. In December G. nivalis var. cilicicus which is indigenous to 
Syria and the south-eastern corner of Asia Minor, comes into flower. It 
is very like our common Snowdrop and differs from it mainly by the 
time of flowering and by the green marking at the top of the inner seg- 
ment or sinus being more like an arrow-head than a horseshoe as on the 
common Snowdrop. It is curious how this plant, so like the European 
Snowdrop, is found so far removed from Europe. This part of Syria 
and Asia Minor was in early times one of the great trade routes from 
Europe to Asia and it is possible that the European Snowdrop was in- 
troduced by traders and became naturalised. Another December 
flowering Snowdrop is the early flowering form of the Caucasian Snow- 
drop G. caucasicus which belongs to the LATIFOLII series with the 
character of the leaves clasping round each other. It is easily recog- 
nised by the broad leaves, which are glaucous not green. All these plants 
which flower before the New Year do best in English gardens in open 
sunny positions. 

The next Snowdrop to flower in January is G. graecus of the 
NIVALES series, a charming small snowdrop which seeds itself freely 
and can be easily picked out, as it always has twisted leaves. It comes 
from Thrace and Bulgaria. The only other Snowdrop species in the 
NIVALES series is G. rizehensis, a very curious Snowdrop found by 
BALFOUR GOURLAY and E. K. BALLS near Trebizond. It has deep green 
leaves, which recurve after flowering like some of the LATIFOLII 
series but they are linear and flat in vernation. It also has the interesting 
character of being the only species which is a triploid with 36 chromo- 
somes instead of the usual 24. It flowers at the end of January and 
beginning of February. 

All the other species are found in countries round about the Black 
Sea. In the Crimea and in the Dobruja on the west of the Black Sea 
G. plicatus is found. This tall, strong-growing Snowdrop can be recog- 
nised by the margins of the leaves being turned back or reduplicate and 
by having no marking at the base of the inner segments. The finest form 
is the ‘Warham variety.’ It is said to have been brought back during the 
Crimean War of 1855. Woodland conditions suit it best. It is a magnifi- 
cent garden plant and is the only Snowdrop to have received an F.C.C. 
from the R.H.S. (Fig. 47). There is another smaller-growing form of 
this Snowdrop which is not in cultivation and which has been named 
by the Russian botanists G. Woronowii. Going south from the Roumanian 
Dobruja, there is a Snowdrop G. byzantinus belonging to the same series 
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PLICATI as the last two (Fig. 45). This plant has the reduplicate leaves 
with the margins turned back but differs from G. plicatus by having a deep 
green marking at the base of the inner segment and is a smaller growing 
plant. It flowers in February in English gardens and likes open sunny 
places. On an island in the Aegean Sea on Nikaria there is a remarkable 
plant, a subspecies of G. platyphyllus called Ikariae. G. platyphyllus is 
better known by its old name of G. Jatifolius. Unfortunately this well 
known name had to be changed owing to the name ‘latifolius’, when pub- 
lished by Salisbury in 1866, being already a synonym of G. plicatus. This 
subspecies is remarkable as the species is indigenous to the country round 
Trebizond which is in the eastern part of Asia Minor, a long way from 
the island of Nikaria. It only differs from the species by the shape of the 
outer segments which are more oval than those of the species. Both the 
species and the subspecies have broad deep-green leaves recurved at the 
ends with the green marking from the sinus of the inner segment un- 
usually deep in extent. They also have a character confined to these 
Snowdrops and also to G. rizehensis and G. Fosteri, that the tube at 
the joint where the pedicel issues from the scape is altogether green 
instead of white or whitish as in other species. Both the species and the 
subspecies are charming garden plants and their flowers show up well 
against the deep-green foliage. They flower early in March in open 
situations and seed freely. That fine Snowdrop G. Elwesii is found in 
the hills around Smyrna. It is well known in gardens and can be easily 
recognised by its erect glaucous leaves with usually a deep-green marking 
at the base of the inner segments. I say “usually” as specimens have 
been found in gardens with this marking missing but it is always present 
in wild collected specimens. 

Near Amasia about the centre of Asia Minor there is another species 
G. Fosteri. It is rather like G. rizehensis but differs from it by the green 
marking at the base of the inner segments and also by the leaves being 
convolute in vernation. I find it difficult to grow and not very conspicuous 
in the garden. In the Caucasus there are two fine Snowdrops, G. cauca- 
sicus, which I have already mentioned, and G. Allenii. G. caucasicus is a 
good garden plant and should be more frequently grown. G. Allenii is 
tall-growing with very broad erect leaves like the leaves of G. Elwesii but 
the leaves differ by being dull green and glaucescent with the apex 
obovate, instead of glaucous with the apex acute as in G. Elwesit. The 
flowers also differ as it has no green marking at the base of the inner 
segment as in G. Elwesii. It came to this country by accident among a 
number of bulbs collected in the Caucasus and sent to a famous grower 
of Snowdrops JAMES ALLEN in 1883. It would be a fine garden plant if it 
increased faster. It exists but does not flourish at Highdown. 

Some of the garden varieties are very fine and should be grown in 
every garden. Some are hybrids and some are just seedling variants. If 
species are planted near each other, they are likely to cross. There are 
any number of these garden varieties which have names but I will only 
mention three which I like the best. 

One of the best is G. nivalis ‘Atkinsii’ (this used to be called G. Im- 
perati var. Atkinsii). It is a magnificent garden plant, tall with a large 
flower and a strong constitution. It makes a wonderful show when well 
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established in a sheltered position. It never seems to produce seed and 
its origin is unknown. A peculiarity of this plant is that often one of the 
petals is misshapen or an extra outer segment appears growing out of the 
base of the ovary. Another beautiful form is ‘Magnet.’ It has an un- 
usually long pedicel with a large flower at the end, so in any breeze the 
flowers will swing and dance which adds to their charm and beauty 
(Fig. 46). 

The third is ‘Merlin’ also a strong grower with a fine large flower 
raised by JAMES ALLEN and said to be a cross between G. Elwesii and 
G. plicatus. It has the curious character of the green marking on the 
inner segments being broad and continuous from the sinus to the base 
of the segment. 

The cultivation of Snowdrops is not difficult. They will grow in any 
good soil and most of them will increase fairly fast. Many species will 
seed themselves. As a very general rule the early flowering forms like 
open sunny situations and the later flowering forms like open woodland 
conditions. The best time to move Snowdrops is when they are in 
flower or just when they are going over. It is easy then to see how deep 
to plant them. One thing they hate is any animal manure but they enjoy 
a dressing of old sifted leaf mould and flourish in it. 

The Snowflakes or Leucojums like the same conditions to grow in as 
the Snowdrops. The main difference between Leucojum and Galanthus 
is that the six segments of the flowers are of equal length in Leucojum 
while in Galanthus the three inner segments are shorter than the three 
outer ones, and further the flower is solitary in Galanthus but in Leuco- 
jum most of the species have two or more flowers to an umbel. 

There are only two species and their varieties, which are really hardy 
in English gardens. There are no hybrid Leucojums and the reason is 
that nearly all the species have different basic chromosome numbers; 
besides most of the species flower at different times of year. The hardy 
species are well known to every gardener; L. vernum flowers in February 
or March and the taller L. aestivum at the end of April. L. vernum which 
grows wild all through Central Europe, is not indigenous to the British 
Isles although it is said to have naturalised in some southern counties. 
There is a variety carpathicum from the Carp=thian mountains which has 
yellow instead of green markings on the flowers. These yellow marked 
flowers have a charming effect in the garden in contrast to the usual 
ones. They will grow well in any ordinary soil. L. aestivum grows wild 
all through Europe from western Ireland as far as the Caucasus. In the 
wild it is usually found in wet places. Its seeds are most interesting; 
they have air pockets on each side which, no doubt, makes them buoyant 
and enables them to be distributed by water dispersal. The study of seed 
is fascinating. The flowering stems of all the plants mentioned so far do 
not remain erect when the seed is ripe, but fall to the ground. With 
L. aestivum the seeds of the wild plants fall into the water but the seed 
of all Snowdrops and L. vernum have a yellowish white appendage on 
the outside of the seed coat, known as a caruncle. This caruncle is sweet 
and is attractive to ants who take it away when the stems with the ripe 
seed fall to the ground, and so distribute it. L. aestivum is a taller grow- 
ing plant than L. vernum and flowers at the end of April; although in the 
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wild it grows in wet places, in the garden it does extremely well in 
ordinary soil in a sunny border. A fine form is known as the ‘Gravetye 
variety’ distributed by the late WILLIAM ROBINSON. The origin of this 
plant is not known but from the likeness to the dried specimens from 
western Ireland, it might have originated there. 

The other Leucojum species are not really hardy in the open garden. 
They are all small growing plants coming from southern Europe and 
— Africa. Several of them are delightful for growing in cold green- 

ouses. 

L. hiemale which is found wild only in the district round Nice and Men- 
tone is a charming plant, a few inches high with deep-green linear leaves 
with one or two white flowers to a stem, flowering in April. It differs 
from all other species by the disc on the ovary with six minute lobes. 

L. roseum which is indigenous to Corsica and Sardinia, grows about 
3 inches high and has small pink flowers with thin filiform leaves. It is of 
the easiest cultivation in a cold house and very delightful when in flower 
in September. Another small growing Leucojum is L. autumnale which 
grows in Portugal and North Africa and in other places in the western 
Mediterranean region. It is like L. roseum but can be easily separated as 
it has only one spathe to a flower, and usually two or three or even four 
flowers to a stem. This plant is fairly hardy and has been grown out of 
doors for some years at Wisley. There is a taller growing variety which 
comes from Morocco called L. autumnale var. oporanthum which is also 
in cultivation. 

Another dwarf species L. trichophyllum which is found in southern 
Portugal and Spain, also in Tangiers and Algeria is a pleasant plant for 
growing in pots. It has white flowers two to three to a stem coming into 
flower in early spring from January to April. There are several other 
species such as L. tingitanum and L. longifolium from Morocco and 
Corsica, which appear not to be in cultivation. 

The distribution of the Snowdrops and Snowflakes is interesting. If 
all the different species are shewn on a map, it will be seen that the 
majority of Snowdrop species are found in the Caucasus, Asia Minor, 
the Black Sea area and the Balkans in the near East with one species 
spreading westward across Europe; and it will be seen that the majority 
of the Snowflake species are found in the western Mediterranean area 
from Morocco northward to Portugal, Corsica to Nice with two species 
spread across Europe. 

The question is often asked whether the Snowdrops and Snowflakes 
are related to each other. The answer would seem to be that they are 
distant cousins. My theory is that when the Glacial Period destroyed 
most of the flora of Europe, the ancestor of these two genera was pushed 
down by the cold conditions to Portugal and Africa in the west and to 
the Caucasus in the east, in fact to the places where the Glacial condi- 
tions did not reach. From this ancient type there arose the Snowflake 
in the west gradually evolving new types and as the climate got warmer 
these new types migrated back into Europe again; and in the east Snow- 
drops were evolved with new types spreading as the climate improved 
round the Black Sea through Asia Minor and the Balkans into Europe. 
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A NOTE ON 
CROCUS SPECIOSUS AND TWO COLCHICUMS 
AT MYDDELTON HOUSE, ENFIELD 


E. A. Bowles, F.L.S., V.M.H. 


¥Y most remunerative gardening investment was made about sixty 

years ago, when I bought a dozen corms of Crocus speciosus to plant 
in a large bed we were making for a tentative planting of shrubs, her- 
baceous and the so-called bulbous plants. It is still rather a jumbled 
affair lacking any arrangement as a colour scheme or a graduated series 
of heights for a grand display in July. 

Its mixed populations have accordingly been allowed to spread and 
to choose their neighbours and to grow into friendly colonies or to re- 
main as solitary stand-offish specimens that object to squatters on their 
freeholds. I was new to garden planning in those days and should not 
advise anyone to leave so much to chance as I did. On the other hand I 
learnt a great deal from finding out what plants can do when left to them- 
selves in their own way. Some proved so unfriendly that they had to be 
checked. Poterium canadense, Lathyrus niger, Geranium grandiflorum, 
Ornithogalum nutans and Thermopsis fabacea, became so humanly aggres- 
sive and totalitarian to their peaceful smaller neighbours that they had 
to be wiped off this map. Crocus speciosus on the contrary may be said to 
infiltrate rather freely, but unless we wish to keep stocks of other 
Crocus clean, it is a cosy, happy neighbour for other plants. The 
illustration (Fig. 59) shows a very small family nestling round the 
bases of some clumps of an extra well-coloured purple form of Sedum 
Telephium. It is on the shadier N.W. side of the bed and was still in good 
form after the fading of the thousands of flowers with which this large 
bed (of about 400 square yards) is carpeted between the larger plants. 
When at their best in the end of September and for the first half of 
October, the masses of flowers hide the soil and have much the same 
= of pools of blue as we get from stretches of Bluebells in English 
woods. 

I bought the original dozen, I think for five shillings, from Ware’s 
Hale Farm Nursery at Tottenham, at that time a very celebrated store- 
house of good forms of rare plants. I believe these are the Transylvanian 
form of C. speciosus, a very much better thing than those more common 
in gardens now, which are of more Eastern origin and are known as the 
variety ‘Artabir.’ 

These last are not to be despised but they lack the deep purple on 
the outside and the early flowering habit which make the old variety so 
valuable. The variety known as ‘Oxonian’ is a good large form of even 
deeper colouring, but so far has not spread so freely as my old friend, 
which would be called a weed here if it were not so beautiful. 

We have to put up with a mat of rather coarse, grassy leaves in late 
spring, but as Daffodils, Crown Imperials and herbaceous plants soon 
rise above the Crocus, by using a little will-power we can overlook the 
tangle below or remind ourselves that the stronger the foliage the better 
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will be the bloom next season. For goodness’ sake don’t tidy up or cut 
away these leaves before they have completed their job of collecting 
nutritive substances to be stored in a fine, large corm. If the Crocus is 
really happy the first good rain of autumn will bring an annual transfor- 
mation to the bare earth with an eruption of small white points looking 
like a crop of toothpicks, and the next sunny day will produce a blue 
flower from every point as quickly as the conjurer takes the rabbit from 
his hat. The mass should thicken daily until the expanded flowers 
actually touch each other, and then daylight never seems long enough to 
allow us fully to enjoy this reward for forbearance with the spring leaves. 

As the Crocus leaves the stage the larger and finer coloured Col- 
chicums give us their star turns. C. speciosum is undoubtedly the best of 
all for size and variety of colouring from deep red purple of var. atro- 
rubens to the gloriously pure white of album. But they do not remain in 
full glory for long. Heavy rains knock them over in some seasons, but 
they are followed by a dwarfer and more floriferous species C. cilicicum, 
the two best forms of which are shown in Figs. 40 and 41. The paler 
form is the better known, and was for many years grown in the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden as C. Decaisnei, and was frequently figured 
from photographs in the Journals of that time. 

DR. STAPF used this good form for the tabula 9135 in Vol. 152 of the 
Botanical Magazine. Unfortunately it fails to show the best points of 
the flowers. When seen from above and in full bloom the rosy lilac 
flowers packed closely together on short tubes are very noticeable in 
being more widely expanded than in other species, so that the brilliantly 
yellow anthers are held widely apart and lie horizontally, and so are con- 
spicuous from a distance unlike those of C. speciosum. 

The var. purpureum of Fig. 41 is remarkable for the rich red purple 
of its flowers, providing one of the brightest bits of colour in the late 
autumn garden and the deeper colour shows up the bright golden 
anthers even better than in the Cambridge form. I have also grown wild 
forms of C. cilicicum collected by stEHE, and find that they vary much as 
to time of flowering and in the width of the perianth segments, which in 
some are so narrow that a poor starry flower results. In all of them the . 
very long white style and the horizontally placed golden anthers point at 
once to their identity. 

A curious feature of this species is the early appearance of its leaves. 
Here they are always the first to appear of the larger autumnal flowering 
species, and as I now write in the first week of January many of them 
are already 3 inches in length. This is the more remarkable because 
when mature they are among the broadest in the genus, sometimes 
equalling those of C. byzantinum which however, do not appear until 
rather late. ‘Though so wide and glossy and early I have never so far 
seen leaves of C. cilicicum injured by frost, as occurs in seasons with late 
spring frosts in the case of the wide leafed species from Greece. 
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DAHLIAS AND THEIR CULTIVATION 
Stuart Ogg 


(Lecture given on Sept. 26, 1950 ; Chairman, G. W. LEAK, V.M.H.) 


ger are very important in the cultivation of the Dahlia, 
which I suppose grows quicker than any other flower. They grow 
in a very short space of time, when you consider that the plants, when 
put out, are not more than 6 inches high, and by the end of August and 
early September may be anything up to 5 feet in height. That gives 
you some idea of the terrific rapidity with which the plants grow. 

There are three ways of growing Dahlias:—(1) Seed, (2) division 
of old roots and (3) by means of cuttings. 

It is this third method that I intend to touch most on, as this is the 
system that is used on most nurseries which are concerned in the 
production of plants for sale. 

(1) Dahlias if grown from seed can only be obtained from the leading 
seed firms of the country, as the specialist plant grower seldom touches 
this side of the business, and if he does, it is purely with the idea of 
raising new Dahlias for distribution by himself, if he should be lucky 
enough to produce something better than already exists at the time. 

The main disadvantage of growing Dahlias from seed is that they 
vary so much in height. The result is that it is always possible to get 
short growing plants at the back of the border and tall ones in the front. 
This does not produce the fine tiered borders which one sees in the 
various parks and gardens throughout the country. 

The Dwarf Bedding Hybrids do come pretty true to height from 
seed, but as already mentioned above, I would suggest that details are 
obtained from the various seed firms when procuring your seed. 

(2) The propagation of Dahlias by means of the division of old roots. 
This should not be attempted until the spring of the year as it is fatal to 
divide Dahlia roots in the autumn and often accounts for so many 
failures. Dahlia tubers are best started into growth before the process 
of division is begun, the reason being that the new growths only 
appear at the base of the previous year’s growth and not on any part of 
the tuber as so many people seem to think. 

When the Dahlias have begun to shoot, the eyes will be quite 
visible. Take a sharp knife and cut up the root into three or four 
sections, or even more if you wish, taking care to see that each section 
has an eye with a portion of the tuber attached. This should take place 
about the middle-end of April, when they can be safely planted out into 
their flowering quarters and should come up according to the tempera- 
ture of the ground. If they are allowed to make too much top growth, 
then they must be potted up and not planted out until they have been 
properly hardened off, about the end of May. 

(3) The method of raising Dahlias from Cuttings. If you have a heated 
greenhouse, the tubers can be boxed up and a light layer of soil can be 
placed over the roots, taking care not to cover up the crown of your 
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tuber. This job should be carried out any time after Christmas, depend- 
ing on when you want your plants. As a guide, we in the Trade have 
to start our roots into growth soon after Christmas in order to have 
sufficient plants for sale by April. 

Having covered your roots over, water well and it should not be long 
before some of the varieties will start to show some signs of life. 

As soon as the shoots are 3-4 inches in length they can be taken off. 
Trim the bottom leaves off and make your cut as near to a joint as 
possible, as it is from the base of the joint that the roots will start to 
form and not between joints. 

The cuttings should then be put into a 3-inch pot, using the John 
Innes Seed Compost, and placing any number up to five cuttings per 
pot, together with a label stating the name of the variety. They should 
then be well watered in. 

These pots should be placed in a frame, or an improvised one if the 
house contains many subjects, as if ventilation is required it is not good 
for unrooted cuttings. Care should be taken to see that the glass is 
wiped each day, else damping may ensue. 

In my own case, the Dahlias are rooted in just the same way as 
above, the only difference being that instead of placing my cuttings in a 
frame, they are placed on the top of the benches which have been 
covered with a good layer of sifted ashes. I have three houses which are 
devoted to the rooting of Dahlia cuttings, each of these hold 35,000 plants 
at a time. Our total capacity is in the region of about 250,000 cuttings 
a year. You will see that we have quite a lot to do in a short space of 
time, and by having three houses I find that by the time the last house 
has been filled the first house is then ready for potting up singly and by 
this means we are able to keep our rota going. 

Dahlias do not root evenly so do not get alarmed if only two out of 
five cuttings root together. I find that as long as one or two in the pot 
are rooted, the remainder come to no harm if also potted singly into 
34-inch pots using the John Innes No. 1 Compost. 

When the plants are potted into the above compost they are put into 
a house which is slightly cooler and placed pot thick. Care must be 
taken to see that the plants are watered by hand at this stage, but once 
established they may be watered by other means. 

As soon as the plants have got established they should be trans- 
ferred to another house and spaced out and kept as cool as possible. 
This produces a nice sturdy plant and at the same time the growth 
doesn’t become so hard as if placed in a cold frame in my area. I am 
not favourably placed in the spring as my nurseries are situated on a 
northern slope, and the prevailing wind in the spring, if fine, is always 
in the north-east. This means that the plants in the cold frames are 
nearly always dry and therefore become too hard, and do not make so 
many breaks when planted out, and take longer to get away, besides 
being more difficult to keep properly watered. That is the reason for 
my preferring a cold house to a cold frame. 

A successful plantsman always tries to keep his plants on the move 
once they are rooted, and they must never be allowed to suffer, as the 
plants are bound to show this defect later on. 
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My method of packing young Dahlia plants for despatch by rail is 
as follows:—The plants are knocked out of their pots and wrapped up 
in a single piece of paper. They are then placed in a box and packed 
upright taking care to see that strips of cardboard have been placed on all 
four sides and tied together. This forms a neat package and one which 
everyone can see contains plants, and is therefore handled more carefully. 
If plants are packed flat, they are liable to get thrown about in transit 
owing to people not always having time to read the labels that show 
the contents, which means that when the box is open it is just one 
mass of soil with perhaps many of the plants broken and completely 
useless. 

One useful point to remember is that when your plants are about 
8 inches to 1 foot in height, the tip should be taken out from the main 
leader, which makes them break sooner than they would do normally. 
This also prevents the plants becoming too tall and top heavy and pro- 
duces well furnished ones instead, which are not such a target for the 
autumn gales. 

When I decide to grow Dahlias for the early August shows such as 
Portsmouth, Shrewsbury and Southport, I generally pot up what 
plants I require during the middle of April into 5-inch pots and grow 
them on in a cold house, as I prefer to use spring cuttings, as I consider 
they make better stock. The latter point is very important as one 
cannot beat good selected stock. 

A good time to plant Dahlias is any time after the middle of May 
onwards, bearing in mind of course, local conditions. I stress this point 
because some districts suffer from late frosts, and it would therefore be 
folly to plant out before the first week of June. 

The distance between the plants that we have found to be most 
suitable is 2 feet 6 inches each way. 

Some people have written to me on several occasions stating that 
they would never be able to grow Dahlias in their garden because they 
were too exposed to the wind. 

In the case of my own Dahlias, they are right in the centre of an 
open field, which is exposed to all four winds. 

However people who see my Dahlia exhibits at the various shows 
frequently say “‘How lucky you are, as it is obvious you do not have any 
gales,” whereas other people living in the district say ““We thought of 
your Dahlias last night, they must be quite flattened by the winds.” 

The three reasons why they remain standing is first, because they 
have all been stopped, and, secondly they were planted at 2 feet 6 inches 
apart each way, and, thirdly, each plant was securely staked immediately 
after planting. The stakes which I prefer to use are 4 feet 6 inches 
chestnut half spiles. These answer the purpose very well and are not 
unsightly, because the plants will eventually cover them up and they 
will not become an eyesore. 

A fatal mistake is made by some people, when they plant their 
Dahlias anything from 3-5 feet apart. Each plant must stand the 
blasts of the gales individually, whereas with our method they help to 
protect one another. Therefore if the distance apart of the plants is too 
great, irreparable damage can be done in the matter of one night. 
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DISCUSSION 

Question. How can an amateur best store Dahlias in the winter? I 
have found, particularly in the case of a Dahlia called ‘Ehrenpreis,’ that 
when I take up the tubers, some of them have literally hundreds of 
growing points. Should those tubers be thrown away? 

Answer. The storing of Dahlias is an old problem which always 
crops up. I always try and lay down the point that when the roots are 
lifted, they should be brought inside and dried off. Most people go 
through the first stage quite well, but fall down on the second. Having 
dried the roots off, they nearly always throw them into a box and forget 
all about them until it is time to plant them again, and trouble generally 
starts then. Unfortunately the trouble is pretty well universal, it arises 
because, though the stems look brown and seem to be dried, underneath 
they are still quite green. You will find this out if you take a knife and 
scrape the stem. That being so, if you throw them all into a box together 
and forget all about them, they start to ferment. The fermentation 
starts in the stem and works right down to the crown, and your plant is 
completely useless. 

After you have dried them off, lay them out singly in rows and cover 
the roots, but not the stems, with either dry soil, peat or ashes, and 
periodically look at them during the winter months and remove any 
mildew, which generally appears on the stem, with a dry rag, so that it 
will not percolate down into the crown. That is why many tubers get 
lost. 

If, on the other hand, you dig up your roots and they have little or no 
tubers, it is no good trying to dry them off, because you will get what is 
known as dry rot; cover them up immediately with some soil, ashes or 
peat to stop them shrivelling. Dry rot is caused by people overdoing it, 
perhaps putting them in a hot cupboard, which is as bad as if they were 
left out in the frost. 

With regard to the other question, you have a certain amount of 
what we term “‘gall-like” growth round the base root. Unfortunately, I 
am rather like a doctor, unless I see my patient it is rather difficult to 
ascertain what particular disease or trouble you have got. I get quite a 
number of queries sent to me to which I have to make the same answer, 
because many of the diseases and troubles that occur in all plants are 
very similar, so I cannot be too stereotyped. If you have this trouble 
again, and will send me a tuber during the winter months, I will find out 
for you. 

Question. Why is it that some shoots grow up and only form fibrous 
roots? 

Answer. Several people have tried to answer this in the gardening 
papers. One article was written by a very keen Dahlia grower, who said 
apparently the cause of the delay in making roots, only fibrous ones, 
was due to the fact that hormones were being used, and before that time 
they made good roots. I am sure that is not the case. I did know 
MR. STREDWICK very well, and have been a great admirer of his varieties 
for many years, but the main trouble with a great number of his varieties 
was that they did not make good roots. I tackled him about this some 
years ago, I said ‘‘Why don’t you try to produce some plants and flowers 
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after the ‘Daily Mail’ type, because when that variety first came out it 
was one of our best varieties in those days and still is?” Unlike many 
others this variety was very free-flowering as well as being a good exhibi- 
tion flower. That does not always happen with the big ones; many of 
those we see on the exhibition tables are no good for garden decoration, 
but the ‘Daily Mail’ was one of the few exceptions. He answered “I 
wish I could, but it is one of those varieties that does not produce many 
seeds.” “But,” I said, “you have another variety you are growing quite 
a lot of amongst your seedlings; I know that one in particular is a very 
bad one for making roots.”’ He said “Yes, it is rather unreliable, but it 
produces a fair amount of seed.” I put down this trouble of Dahlias 
only making fibrous roots, and not tubers, to a great extent to some geneti- 
cal cause, rather than an actual growth. I have been accused myself : 
people say ‘The soil was beautiful and so were the Dahlias, but after 
one year we lost them and we have to come back to you and buy some 
more, it is a very good idea on your part.” Of course that is not our 
practice. In fact I carried out an experiment myself when this particular 
business of topped cuttings was mentioned some years ago. We pur- 
chased plants very early in the year and we took the tips out, we rooted 
them in the usual manner and planted them out with the original ones 
obtained early in April; when we lifted them in the autumn they had 
all made excellent roots, so that cut out the whole idea that it was due 
to top cuttings not making the roots. The trouble is genetical and, like 
Roses and Carnations, they often have very good qualities for flowers, 
but they lack qualities in other directions. It was the trouble with the 
semi-Cactus, they were nearly all most unreliable for tuber production. 
I have had questions thrown at me: “How do you go on?” The answer 
is: I have never less than 25, 50 or even 100 plants of these varieties 
planted out. That is why I am secure, if I lose 50 per cent. I still have 
the other 50 to play with. But it is disappointing for amateurs and 
it is a point on which I cannot give any guidance as I cannot tell 
myself what varieties are going to do, because they vary considerably 
from season to season. The Dahlia does more in its short period of 
flowering than any other plant. In some cases the reason why a lot of 
plants do not make the tubers they should, is the fact that people do not 
give them sufficient water, they only give them enough water to keep 
the plant growing, but they are not getting sufficient moisture to make 
good tubers. That was clearly brought out when we had a drought. I 
think most people this year will find their Dahlias in good condition. 

Question. Is manurial treatment good for Dahlias, whether artificial 
or otherwise? 

Answer. As far as Dahlias are concerned, they vary quite a lot in 
texture and everything according to the area in which they are being 
grown. In Swanley I am in a very open position, with a thickish, 
sandy-clay soil; in another nursery I have a light sandy soil, and if I 
mete out the same treatment to both, I get different results. Most of 
my Dahlias are heavily mulched. I do not believe in putting too much 
manure in the ground in the autumn, because it tends to produce 
plants which are extremely leafy, and nine times out of ten if you have 
too much foliage, the plants do not produce such good flowers. That is 
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the reason I prefer mulching my plants when the buds are just coming, 
so that when the plants are watered, they get the full nutriment. When 
the ground is dug over, there is sufficient to put back into the ground 
without too heavy a dressing. There is no harm in giving your ground 
a dressing of manure if it is in a poor condition, and that you can always 
find out if you allow it to be analysed, as in most districts there are soil 
analysts nowadays. 

With regard to feeding artificial, as far as the Dahlia is concerned, 
if you use any well known manures, like Clay’s Fertilizer, my own or 
any other preparation, and follow out the directions given very carefully, 
there should be no harm done. I find in many cases people either put on 
so much that the plant cannot absorb it, or else they throwit on the foliage 
and burn it, and for Heaven’s sake, water your plants first, feed them, 
and then water them again. One gentleman I know last year lost all 
his Dahlias because he fed artificial when the plants were dry, with the 
hot sun blazing down on the top, he scalded the whole of the fibrous 
roots on which the plant was living, and he lost the whole lot. Do 
remember to water first, then feed and then water again, if you are 
using artificial. Actually we use very little, except the John Innes 
mixtures, and these are only in the potting composts. 

Question. Could we have some more details on the raising of new 
varieties ? 

Answer. 1 am not a Dahlia raiser. If you are commercially connected 
with various shows up and down the country, there is no time to do any 
hybridizing and the raising of new varieties. That is generally left to the 
specialist, who as a rule sells his productions to the wholesale producers. 
That is the only answer I can give. 
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Thomas G. Y. Porter 


Y imagination had been fired by this island when I saw it for the 
Meise time from the decks of a crowded troop-ship as we sailed 
through the Straits of Bonifacio—a rocky wild coast with the hint of 
mountains seen through heat haze. But it was three years later before 
I was able to get to know and love this enchanting country, in two short 
weeks during May, 1949. 

It was dawn and the still blue sea reflected the clouds and the town 
of Bastia nestling at the foot of low hills. To the south the flat coast was 
studded with palms and set with lagoons, a land where the mosquito 
held sway and where at night the workers in the fields escaped to the 
villages in the hills. ‘The west coast is in complete contrast, being rugged, 
with hills sweeping down to the sea and with all the beauty of headlands, 
inlets, and small sandy bays. The high mountains lie roughly in the 
centre of the island and are covered with snow in the winter. Though 
the flora is not exceptionally rich there are a number of endemic plants 
that make the island interesting botanically. 
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‘ Above Bastia, and throughout most of the island above the semi- 
tropical coastal belt, the large white-flowered Pancratium illyricum, like 
some tortured Narcissus, with sturdy linear leaves about 2 feet long, 
was conspicuous on the hillsides in open places; the large bulbs weighing 
anything up to two pounds made one cautious of collecting a quantity, 
especially if they had to be carried back. Along the snail-like winding 
road, whose surface was often nothing more than loose stones, were 
several Alliums, among them A. triquetrum and A. sphaerocephalum, the 
latter being more noticeable by its scarcity, the globular heads on their 

Y thin stems varying from a good deep pink to an anemic white; indeed, 

there were Alliums in variety everywhere. 

The main object was to collect plants likely to prove hardy in this 
country, and, because of its altitude of 2,500 feet, Calacuccia was chosen 
as the first headquarters. The way to this mountain village leads 
through the Golo gorge, a deep ravine with turbulent torrent and dark 
forbidding bare rocks towering above the seemingly insecure road that 
clung to the side of the cleft. Here in one spot was the white Armeria 
multiceps, a tidier form of the coastal A. leucocephala, with large well- 
formed flowers shaking their mop heads on 4-inch stems that grew 
io out of the crevices in the vertical rock. Below, by the clear waters, a 
fe single large Umbrella Pine stood in isolated splendour. The gorge opens 
iis out to reveal the few houses of Calacuccia with its tall white church 
tower projecting a finger up to the snowclad jagged heights of Monte 
Cinto (8,881 feet). Much of the stony ground around is terraced and 
must have once been well cultivated, but the naturally indolent and 
apathetic Corsican, wearied by years of internal strife and poverty, seems 
ar to have little heart to reclaim this once fertile land. The large forests of 
oo Chestnut, Beech, and Conifers are dwindling away with little being 
: done to replace the trees. 

The climb to the snow level on Monte Cinto was disappointing in 

a its yield; a small shrubby Daphne was not yet in flower. Stachys corsica 

with pink-flushed, cream labiate flowers and scalloped leaves nestled 


along the foot of the rocks; Sedum dasyphyllum and a dark red-leaved 
) annual one grew in dry places, whilst the pink-brown Serapias longipetala 


- and wild Lupins (L. albus and L. angustifolius) occurred on some of the 
ei, derelict terraces. At times one wondered at seeing so much vegetation, 
knowing the depredations of the flocks of goats in this area; even the 
thorny scrub showed signs of ravage. The leaves of Colchicums were 
visible, and about the snow were a multitude of white and purple Crocus, 
all the intermediate forms between the small C. corsicus and the delight- 
ful C. Imperati, the latter sumptuously furnished—light ochre, darkly 
feathered purple on the outer surface of the segments, within, soft 
Lilac-purple lightly veined with darker hues, offset with yellow anthers 
and brilliant orange stigma: all this from out the narrow foliage. 
Below, towards the Col de Vergio, in a small coniferous wood, were 
amazingly large specimens of Pinguicula grandiflora, their great blue 
nodding flowers riveted one’s attention through sheer intensity of 
colour above the pale green leaves. Here also, was a very large-flowered 
Violet, as well as signs of leaves of Colchicums, Crocus and Cyclamen 
neapolitanum. By the stream, and splashed by its waters, the yellow 
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Viola biflora shone demurely from under rounded leaves. Further on, 
amongst an outcrop of loose rock, grew the pink-budded, white-flowered 
Hyacinthus fastigiatus which is frequent in varying localities over the 
island. The road wound higher and higher, rapidly deteriorating to a 
very rutted track until the Col de Vergio was reached at 6,750 feet, 
where Gagea solierolii dotted the sward or stood in the shelter of dwarf 
Junipers. Higher, between desolate grey rocks was a yellow-flowered 
Barberea (rupicola?) and a small Berberis, probably B. vulgaris. Higher 
still, Helichrysum frigidum, with its grey-white moss-like growth, and 
still more Crocus by the tangled thickets of Alpine Alder. In the forest 
below one could hear the muffled grunts of wild boar. 

All this time the weather had been cold and wet, one of those years 
when the seasons decide to be contrary and do things they have not done 
for the past fifty years. This was against the plants and ourselves, and 
the only solution seemed to be to move along to another more sheltered 
locality. From the map the appearance of the Restonica Valley, near 
Corte, looked more hopeful. Our main object was to collect Cyclamen 
repandum album; surely here would be the one spot for it to occur. 
This valley, the most beautiful in the island, flanks Monte Rotundo, 
with clear turquoise waters rushing from pool to pool, and tier upon 
tier of tree-topped rock platforms disappearing up into the mist. Under 
the Pines the Orchids were abundant: Orchis mascula, O. provincialis, 
Cephalanthera ensifolia and others, often in association with Convalleria 
majus. Here, in the cool shady places on the northern slopes, among the 
boulders topped with neat rounded clumps of a white Saxifrage, grew 
Cyclamen repandum in their countless thousands—a not easily forgotten 
sight, with their long-stalked carmine flowers and thin textured ivy- 
shaped leaves: any thought of these was put aside when one glimpsed 
the rare white form, lovelier by far and as scarce as it was beautiful. 
Heaths were not common and one lone plant with pink flowers and 
pleasing leaf arrangement, Erica stricta (Don.), alone caught my eye, 
its roots well wedged in a rock crevice. By the track was the little straight 
figure of Dianthus prolifer with flattened flask-shaped bracts enclosing 
the calyx—of little interest to the gardener. Nearby hung small pink 
clouds of Tunica saxifraga and among the rocks the dainty white flowers 
of Allium pendulinum. 

In the scrub, near Corte, were two parasitic plants. One long and 
emaciated, dull grey and mauve (Limodorum abortivum var. abbreviatum), 
a host on Oak. The other (Cytinus hypocistus var. kermesinus) squat and 
florid, flowers citron yellow, its orange bracts shading to pink; the 
colouring itself was sufficiently lurid to show its sinister designs on 
Cistus. 

Further south we came to Vizzavone, surrounded by its silent forest 
and overshadowed by the golden, lichen-clad Monte D’Oro (7,845 feet) 
with silver, stream streaked flanks. There were few new plants 
except Colchicum corsicum, a delicate pale pink, opening its flowers in 
September and having the merit of being only 3 to 4 inches high with 
moderate leafage in the spring; Saponaria ocymoides sported grassy 
places and Pyrola minor sheltered aa the Pines. Double forms 
of Ranunculus aconitifolius showed up clearly under the Beech trees 
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with Aguilegia dumeticola, and in the clearing hung white mists of 
Asphodel. 

The weather was still poor so, turning away from the dank gloom 
of Vizzavone, we dropped down into a valley beyond the Col de Verde; 
the mists lifted for a minute and the sun shone on the glory of the golden 
gorse for miles over the mountain side. Everywhere were the deep- 
cut, sturdy leaves of Helleborus corsicus standing some 2 feet high and 
soft pale green bunched heads of flowers falling out at their feet. 
Further on, amongst the sodden thickets of bramble, were the blue 
and white Anemone appennina, whilst clear blue-eyed Borago laxiflora 
dangled its roots in running water. Then down came the rain again. 

The central mountainous road descended through wild country 
which became more and more rock strewn south of Zicavo, towards 
Propriano; this small town set in a pleasant bay on the south-western 
seaboard looks deceptively delightful seen across the water from the 
miniature harbour. In the sands by the shore were a large-bulbed 
Allium and the old familiar face of the Horned Poppy (Glaucium flavum); 
Silene sericea starred the spot with pink. In the welter of weeds by the 
roadside the bright yellow of Bartsia viscosa was noticeable. ‘That night 
gave us a strange contrast of melodies, for nightingales were competing 
with bullfrogs inhabiting the marshy ground around the springs of 
Baracci. 

But the west coast was by far the most interesting. For mile after 
mile the road wrestled with hills descending to the sea. Here a long 
headland with distant glimpses of ultramarine sea. Beyond, in a small 
bay where the maquis swept down to the shore, myriads of pink and 
white Cistus, together with various shrubs of Pistachia, Poterium, Rhus, 
etc., gave off waves of aromatic scents in the heat of the sun, which 
more than justified the popular name of Corsica as “The Fragrant 
Isle.” 

South of Calvi, in a rocky place, were hundreds of plants of Erodium 
corsicum growing in the clefts and debris, their graceful pink-veined 
flowers quivering on short stems before the strong wind that tore at 
them in this exposed spot. Around was a small and dainty Daisy 
(Bellium minutum) and nearby strong clumps of glaucous-leaved 
Euphorbia myrsinites. Nearer the shore were Serapias of a dusky red 
(S. cordigera) and others of a pale pink hue (S. lingua) in the parched 
ground. Then the search for Leucojum roseum commenced—some- 
where along this coast it occurred, but where? At every likely spot we 
stopped and scrutinized, but this exquisite little bulb escaped us: 
instead we dug with our trowels in the rocky pockets and brought up 
small bulbs of Romuleas, Crocus minimus and several unidentifiable 
things that may flower later and reveal their personalities.* 

The red granite pinnacles near Piano were in strong contrast to any 
other rocks seen on the island, standing straight and jagged. A mother- 
of-pearl long-stalked Dianthus (D. hirtus) flowered shyly from these 
rocks, together with a single plant of a pink-veined form of Saxifraga 
corsica, resembling a dwarf S. granulata. In dry places Sedum caerulum 


* This year, amongst these odd bulbs, there flowered the long-sought Leucojum 
roseum. 
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was beginning to show its delicate small blue stars against bronze 
foliage, and here also was Helianthum guttatum, yellow with chocolate 
blotches at the base of each petal. 

Tall, dark, funereal Cypresses invariably marked the cemeteries, and 
here, to my mind, the Corsicans showed great feeling, for most of their 
burial grounds seemed chosen in some quiet spot with a full and glorious 
view of the surrounding country. Large-flowered Mesembryanthemums 
sprawled around neat little mausoleums that vied with each other in 
these small cities of the dead. 

Our enemy was time. There were many plants we wanted to find 
and none more than the elusive Paeonia Russi and varieties, all said to 
occur on the island; search as we might there was no sign of them, 
though perhaps the weather acted as a deterrent on some of the misty 
heights and gorges. Our last sortie was a mad rush round the southern 
limits of the island; these appear more barren and dried with worn 
rocks strewn indiscriminately about, supporting maquis which included 
a lovely yellow Cistus with silver leaves, another strong green-nerved 
white Allium, and the carmine flowers of Gladiolus segetum. 'This 
Gladiolus is common throughout the Mediterranean region and I well 
remember meeting it for the first time in Palestine together with 
Clematis cirrhosa; the latter is said to grow near Bonifacio but did not 
appear before our searching eyes as we hurried on to catch a glimpse of 
the town. The narrow streets were steep with many flights of steps 
cutting short the more circuitous routes. From the heights on one side, 
the land-locked harbour down below seemed imprisoned with no know- 
ledge of the open sea, and on the other, the undercut cliffs lean out across 
the straits to Sardinia. 

Waiting down in Ajaccio for the boat, one’s thoughts turned regret- 
fully away from the wild lonely places of this still unspoilt island; its 
heights, its forests and stream-filled valleys; its open maquis and rugged 
coasts. 


BULBOUS IRISES 
RETICULATA SECTION 


Charles Bedbrook 


HE name reticulata by which this section is known is derived from the 

latin reticulum—a little net. This of course applies to the network on 
the outer coat of the bulb. 

I propose in this short article to deal with only the members of this 
section known to be in commerce. I will also give the derivation, place 
of origin and notes on cultivation of all the members of this family men- 
tioned below. 

I. Bakeriana. This is a most lovely little Iris. It was introduced by 
FOSTER in 1889 and named after J. G. BAKER, the keeper of the Herbarium 
at Kew at the time. It is a native of the country in the upper reaches of 
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the Euphrates. The colour of the flower is deep blue violet, becoming 
much darker on the blade of the falls, in the centre of which is a small 
white area spotted with deep violet. The central rib of the haft is pale 
yellow becoming white on the blade. This is the only Iris of this section 
to have tubular eight-sided leaves. It usually flowers in early February 
when the foliage is about 6 inches long, the blooms being about the 
same height. It will grow quite well in a sunny corner of a rockery or 
against a south wall but will of course do much better in a pot in an 
alpine house where it may be had in bloom a few weeks earlier (Fig. 56). 

I. Danfordiae. Introduced by BAKER in 1876 and named after Mrs. 
DANFORD who is said to have found it growing in the Cilician ‘Taurus. 
This small species only reaches a height of some 3 or 4 inches and is 
the only yellow flowered iris of this section. It is usually one of the 
first to bloom, the yellow buds opening at the beginning of February or 
earlier if the winter is mild. Like all the other members of this section 
it can be brought into bloom much earlier if flowered in pots in an 
alpine house. The leaves are quite short at flowering time, usually not 
taller than the flower but they grow to about 12 inches afterwards. 
It is almost impossible to flower J. Danfordiae every year unless a fresh 
stock of bulbs is obtained from a nurseryman. The reason for this being 
that the bulb usually splits up into a large number of small bulblets 
around the base of the bulb after flowering and these offsets take several 
years to reach flowering size. It will grow and flower quite happily in a 
sheltered corner of a rockery but will always look better grown in a pan or 
pot in an alpine house. 

I. Histrio. Probably the gayest coloured iris of the whole section. 
Derives its name from the latin meaning “‘Actor” on this account. Intro- 
duced by REICHENBACH in 1872 it is a native of Asia Minor. The flowers 
resemble reticulata in shape the falls rising at an angle. ‘The standards 
of the flower are blue purple, the blades of the falls being spotted with 
deeper shades with a low central yellow ridge. This plant needs some 
measure of protection but can be safely grown in asunny spot ina rockery. 
As the leaves usually appear in late December or early January they are 
apt to be damaged by frost before the flowers appear. 

I. histrioides. Introduced by FosTER in 1892 and so named owing to its 
resemblance to J. Histrio. A native of Northern’Asia Minor, near 
Amasia. The flowers usually appear early in the new year, before the 
leaves and are a lovely bright blue purple with a central white area on 
the blade of the falls which are blotched and veined with blue. The 
central ridge is yellow. The falls stand out almost horizontally and thus 
differ very considerably from J. Histrio, where they are at an angle of 
about 45 degrees. In a sheltered bed this little iris will often go on 
increasing year after year. 

I. reticulata (The Type). This was introduced by BIEBERSTEIN in 1808. 
It is a native of the Caucasus. This iris is subject to a number of colour 
variations one of which is probably var. Krelagei. This is reddish purple. 
The flowers of the type are blue purple with a yellow signal patch on the 
falls. When taken into a warm room the perfume from these flowers 
resembles sweet violets. The other varieties of reticulata are as follows: 
‘Cantab.’ First discovered in the garden of MR. F. A. BOWLES and 
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Fig. 40—Colchicum cilicicum (See p. 79) 


COLCHICUMS AT MYDDELTON HOUSE 
Fig. 41—Colchicum cilicicum var. purpureum (See p 79) 
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SNOWDROPS AND 
SNOWFLAKES 
Fig. 43—Snowdrops at 


Arniston, Midlothian, in 


February 
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Fig. 44—Galanthus nivalis 
‘Scharlokii’ (See p. 73) 


Photo, R. Malby 


Photo, R. Malby 


SNOWDROPS AND 
SNOWFLAKES 


Fig. 45—Galanthus byzantinus 
(See p. 74) 
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Fiz. 46 — Galanthus nivalis 
‘Magnet’ (See p. 76) 


Photo, R. Malby 


Photo, R. Malby 


SNOWDROPS AND 
SNOWFLAKES 


Fig. 47—Galanthus plicatus 
“Warham var.’ (See p. 74) 
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Colour transparency, C. H. A. Ferguson 


DAHLIAS AND THEIR CULTIVATION 
Fig. 48—Some modern varieties 


‘Storm’ (top centre) 
‘Bonanza’ ‘Heart of Gold’ 
(raised in Australia) 
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DAHLIAS AND THEIR CULTIVATION 


Fig. 49 (top left)—Cutting already prepared for insertion into compost 

(top right)—The cutting inserted into 3-inch pots up to five per pot using 
John Innes Seed Compost 

(centre left)—Dahlias are now rooted and ready for potting up singly 

(centre right)—Rooted Dahlia cutting ready for potting on, showing the root 
action 

(bottom)—Dahlia plants ready for despatching to plant into their flowering 
position outside any time from the end of May onwards 
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DAHLIAS AND THEIR CULTIVATION 
. 50 (top left)—Small flowered cactus * Little Diamond ” 
. 51 (top right)—Small flowered cactus * Tip’ 
. 52 (bottom left)—Giant decorative * Col. W. M. Ogg 


. §3 (bottom right)—Giant decorative * Charlotte Collins ’ 
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Fig. 54—Some of the giant flowered varieties, including variety ‘Stuart Ogg’ 


DAHLIAS AND THEIR CULTIVATION 


' Fig. 55—Some of the small flowered types, including the small bicolored variety 
‘Little Duncan’ 
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From a painting by Mrs. Mary Bembow 
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Fig. 56—Iris Bakeriana (See p. 89) 
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Fig. 57—Erica carnea ‘Springwood’ and Erica carnea 
‘Springwood Pink’ as carpeters (See p. 92) 


Photos, A. T. Johnson 


Fig. 58—Erica carnea ‘Springwood’ and ‘Springwood Pink’ (See p. 92) 
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BULBOUS IRISES: RETICULATA SECTION gI 


introduced by him. Pale Cambridge blue with orange signal patch on 
the falls (earlier than the type). 


‘Hercules.’ Syn. ‘Velvet.’ Deep bronze violet with orange crest. 

‘J. S. Dijt.’ Reddish purple, sweetly scented. 

‘Wentworth.’ Deep purple, Large sweet scented flowers. 

‘Royal Blue.’ Deep Oxford Blue with yellow signal patch on broad falls. 


I. Vartani. Discovered by DR. VARTAN of Nazareth and named after 
him. A native of Palestine. The most delicate of the irises in this group, 
and first to bloom of this section. The colour of the flower is ashen or 
dull slate grey, sometimes white and occasionally spotted with faint blue 
markings. The blooms usually appear in December and are 4 to 5 inches 
high overtopped by the leaves. It has quite a strong scent of almonds. 
The style crests are actually longer than the style branches which give 
the plant a character of its own. 

I. sophenensis. DYKES maintains that this is a form of I. histrioides but I 
prefer to agree with the late SIR MICHAEL FOSTER and MR. E. A. BOWLES 
who both consider it a species. The flowers are a rather dull blue purple 
and are considerably smaller than J. histrioides. 

Although it is not now considered botanically a member of the Iris 
genus I feel that I should here mention the lovely Hermodactylus 
tuberosus, still commonly referred to as Iris tuberosa, as it is so like the 
Reticulata section both as regards the leaves and flowers and furthermore 
blooms in the early spring as all this group do. The plant gets its name 
from the Greek meaning ‘‘Finger of Hermes” owing to the curious shape 
of the corms which really resemble fingers. As SPENDER says there does 
not appear to be any reason why it should be connected with that “ light 
fingered young gentleman, Hermes.” The flowers have lovely pale apple 
green style arms with dark brown or black falls and have a really exotic 
appearance. This “Iris” is sometimes called the “Widow Iris” and 
occasionally referred to as “The Snake’s Head Iris.”’ At a distance it 
certainly has this appearance. 


CULTIVATION 


All this section flourishes in a well drained soil rich in humus. 
Although they like a certain amount of lime in the soil this does not 
appear to be essential as I have actually seen them growing on a pure 
acid soil and looking quite well. 

In pots I use the following mixture to grow my bulbs in. One part 
of limestone chips, one part of leaf mould, one part of well rotted manure 
two parts of good loam and two parts coarse sand. Good drainage is 
essential at all times. When the young bulbs are planted the pots should 
be sunk to the rims in ashes in the open and left there until the young 
green shoots appear, when they should be removed to the alpine house. 
The pots should be protected against excessive moisture or rain whilst in 
the open but the bulbs should on no account be coddled. The bulbs are 
liable to rot if given too much moisture and on the other hand if too 
much heat is applied they are likely to throw up green shoots before good 
root action has taken place. The better the root formation the greater 
the chance of the bulb flowering. 
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NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Erica carnea ‘Springwood’ 

EW growers of Heaths will have failed to recognize the value of the 
Fawarfer kinds as carpeters, especially in these days, when ground cover 
has assumed a considerable practical importance in solving the problem 
of garden maintenance. But the fact that Erica carnea ‘Springwood’ 
(I decline to add the superfluous “White” to its original name) is a 
more efficient carpeter than any other variety or, indeed, of any dwarf 
Heath, may not be so generally realized. E. carnea is naturally a creeping 
shrub, but ‘Springwood’ excels in that respect. Thus, rather than 
developing a tufty or bushy habit, it remains almost prostrate and no 
more than a few inches in height. Rooting its branches freely, it pro- 
ceeds over its allotted space, creating an even mat of the greatest density. 
So densely, indeed, does it grow that few weeds will penetrate it, and 
evaporation is so checked that it is able to prosper on the hottest of dry 
banks. We received our first plant of ‘Springwood’ from its generous 
discoverer about the same time as it was sent to Wisley, where it was 
named by the late MR. CHITTENDEN. This original sprig, which has 
never received any cultural aid and now covers an area of 15 feet by 
12 feet, is still growing vigorously and of course it flowers with the 
extraordinary profusion of its kind from December to May, no matter 
what the weather may be. Had it not been obstructed in its progress a 
still greater area would have been covered. ‘Springwood Pink,’ one of 
the finest of all coloured varieties and said to be a seedling from the 
original plant, rivals the parent in all the above particulars. Incidentally, 
I may add that though I have grown all varieties of E. carnea for many 
years, no seedling has ever occurred here (Figs. 57, 58). A. T. JOHNSON 


Tulipa Sprengeri 

Since Tulips, which will naturalize, are uncommon, and now that 
most of us are endeavouring to off-set the burden of garden maintenance 
by going in for plants which will take care of themselves indefinitely, 
and that under informal, if not semi-wild, conditions, the subject of this 
note deserves consideration. We secured our first bulbs of 7. Sprengeri 
some thirty years ago. Invited to help myself, I dug up a handful of bulbs 
in an old kitchen garden where they abounded, and where, to my sur- 
prise, they were at least 18 inches deep. Planted in our own garden in a 
couple of small groups they are not only still there, but have made 
ever-widening colonies by seed and spread to other parts, cropping up 
in all manner of places. Curiously enough, this late-flowering Tulip, 
an Armenian, does not seem to need the summer drying so essential 
with most of its kindred. It will even carry on in shade, blooming with 
its customary freedom, but the flowers tend to be smaller and the stems 
“drawn” under such conditions. Should we desire to make a fresh 
group we merely sprinkle a capsule of seed over the spot, preferably 
covered by some permanent carpeter. Thus a successful group has for 
ground-work Viola Riviniana. The flowers of T. Sprengeri may suggest 
a rather too exotic note for a semi-wild garden, the colour being crimson- 
scarlet with a reverse of bronzy-olive, but they are less so than those of 
most Tulips for they are not large and in this respect are helped by the 
leaves which, instead of being glaucous, are a deep grass-green. The 
soil of this garden is light and acid, but lime, I am assured, is welcomed 
by this accommodating plant. A. T. JOHNSON 
(92) 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1950 


Epiror’s Note:—Owing to the illness of the Trials Officer at Wisley, it 
has not been found possible to complete the final reports of the Wisley Trials 
held in 1950. In these circumstances, lists of awards without descriptions 
are published here. 


The following awards to DAHLIAS have been made by the Council of 
The Royal Horticultural Society, on the recommendation of the Joint Dahlia 
Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society and the National Dahlia 


Society, after trial at Wisley. 


Class Vc—Small Paeony Flowered 
HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 
EASTWOOD GLORY. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. East- 
wood Nurseries, Bagenalstown, Carlow, Eire. 


Class VIa—Giant Decorative 
HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 
AXFORD TRIUMPH. Raised by Max Scheffel, introduced and sent 
ane T. Barnes, Kingsbrook Dahlia Gardens, 13 Cardington Road, 
edford. 
DOUGLAS MEREDITH. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. 
Stredwick & Son, Silverhill Park, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 


Class VIc—Medium Decorative 
AWARD OF MERIT TO: 

ORMEROD. Introduced by Messrs. Wm. Westwell & Sons, The 
Nurseries, Leigh, Lancs., raised and sent by Mr. J. F. Barwise, Towneley 
Nurseries, Towneley, Burnley, Lancs. 

AMBASSADEUR VAN KLEFFENS. Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. de Ruyter Bros., Oegstgeest, Holland. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 

BENTLEY. Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Owen Parratt, Bound- 
stone Nursery, Farnham, Surrey. 

ESME SWALLOW. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. Stred- 
wick & Son. 

MARIA ORBAAN. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. G. Ballego 
& Sons, Rijnsburgerweg 131-133, Leiden, Holland. 


Class VId—Small Decorative 
AWARD OF MERIT TO: 
JESCOT FIM. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. E. Cooper & Son, 
Jescot Nurseries, 388 Hatfield Road, St. Albans, Herts. 
SUNNY. Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. A. T. Barnes, Kingsbrook 


Dahlia Gardens. 
KENDAL PRIDE. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Clarence 


Webb & Co. Ltd., Highgate, Kendal, Westmorland. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 
PRINCE OF SCARLETS. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Clarence Webb & Co. Ltd. 
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HIGHLY COMMENDED TO—(continued) 

JESCOT ROSE. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. E. Cooper & 
Son, Jescot Nurseries. 

HEATHROW. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. Stredwick & 
Son. 

Class VIIIb—Small Pompon 

AWARD OF MERIT TO: 

APIARY. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Brown & Such Ltd., 
Royal Berkshire Nurseries, Maidenhead, Berks. 
HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 

DUTCH ALBINO. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. C. Geerlings, 
Heemstede, Holland. 


Class IXa—Giant Cactus 
HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 
DUTCH HELENA. Introduced by Mr. N. Peters, Hillegom, Holland, 
raised and sent by Messrs. E. P. Doesburg, Verwijk, Holland. 


Class 1Xb—Large Cactus 

HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 

DUTCH CORONA. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. N. J. van 
Oosten, Adelheidstraat 302, ’s-Gravenhage, Holland. 

BRABAZON. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. Stredwick & 
Son. 

WILLIAM EVANS. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. Stred- 
wick & Son. 

NORTHIAM. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. Stredwick & 
Son. 

ELIZABETH SAWYER. Raised by Pezant, sent by Messrs. R. Sandford 
& Co., Barton Mills, Mildenhall, Suffolk. 

GOLDENE RECHTSCHAFFENHEIT. Raised, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. J. G. Ballego & Sons., Holland. 

FRED OLIVER. Introduced by Mr. H. Keirby and sent by Messrs. 
Monkswood Nurseries Ltd., Estavarney Lane, Monkswood, Usk, Mon. 


Class IXc—Medium Cactus 
HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 
F — COTTER. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Brown & 
uch Ltd. 

WINIFRED GRIFFITHS. Raised and sent by Arthur Griffiths, Esq., 
70 Burbage Road, Herne Hill, London, S.E. 24. 

DUTCH MARGARET ROSE. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
C. S. Wiejers & Sons, Hillegom, Holland. 

FIFNLILA. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. G. Ballego & 
Sons, Holland. 

MOTHER O’ MINE. Raised by Mr. A. J. Jansen, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Ludwig & Co., Hillegom, Holland. 

BROOKLANDS. Introduced by Messrs. Wm. Westwell & Sons, The 
Nurseries, Leigh, Lancs., raised and sent by Mr. J. F. Barwise, Towneley 
Nurseries, Towneley, Burnley, Lancs. 

LILIAN BARNES. Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. A. T. Barnes, 
Kingsbrook Dahlia Gardens. 
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Class IXd—Small Cactus 

HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 

DUTCH PURITY. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. L. A. Hoek 
Clingendaal, Den Haag, Holland. 

THERESA JOYCE. Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Owen Parratt, 
Boundstone Nursery, Farnham, Surrey. 

FAVORITA. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. D. Bruidegom, 
Baarn, Holland. 

SPECK. Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. J. F. Barwise, Towneley 
Nurseries. 

DON’S SURPRISE. Introduced by Mr. H. Keirby, sent by Messrs. 
Monkswood Nurseries Ltd., Estavarney Lane, Monkswood, Usk, Mon. 


Class XI—Dwarf Bedding 
HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 
JESCOT APRICOT. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. E. Cooper 
& Son, Jescot Nurseries. 
MARTIN’S BORDER TRIUMPH. Raised by Mr. Martin, introduced 
and sent by Mr. J. Riding, 11 Aldermans Hill, Hockley, Essex. 


SWEET CORN 
‘The following awards have been made by the Council after trial. 


AWARD OF MERIT TO: 

CANADA CROSS. Raised by Dr. C. D. R. Dawson, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. A. L. Tozer, Ltd., Pyports, Cobham, Surrey. 

MARCROSS. Introduced by the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, raised and sent by Messrs. Northrup King & Co., Minneapolis 13, 
Minn., U.S.A. 

HYBRID No. 33 (E). Raised, introduced and sent by the Ferry-Morse 
Seed Co., San Francisco 24, Calif., U.S.A. 

HYBRID No. 34. Raised, introduced and sent by the Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 

CARMELCROSS. Introduced by the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, raised and sent by Messrs. Northrup King & Co., Minneapolis 
13, Minn. U.S.A. 

HYBRID No. 2902 x 308 (L). Raised, introduced and sent by the 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 


(E) = Award recommended as an early variety. 
(L) = Award recommended as a late variety. 


CABBAGE 
The following awards have been made by the Council after trial. 


Early Summer Varieties 
FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE TO: 
GOLDEN ACRE No. 84 (G). Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
J. E. Ohlsens Enke, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


AWARD OF MERIT TO: 

GREYHOUND (G). Raised by Messrs. Hurst & Son, Ltd., Staple Hall, 
Houndsditch, London, E.C.3, and sent by Messrs. L. Daehnfeldt, Ltd., 
Odense, Denmark. 
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AWARD OF MERIT TO—(continued) 

GREYHOUND RE-SELECTED (G). Raised by Messrs. Hurst & Son, 
Ltd., introduced and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury 
Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z2. 

ERSTLING STRAIN No. 21 (P). Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. L. Daehnfeldt, Ltd. 

PRIMO RE-SELECTED (G). Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson, Ltd. 

HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 

GREYHOUND No. 59 (P). Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. 
Ohlsens Enke, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

ERSTLING ASCO P. 1945 (G). Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Chr. Olsen, Ltd., Odense, Denmark. 

RESISTANT GOLDEN ACRE (G). Raised, introduced and sent by ° 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., 500 Paul Avenue, San Francisco 24, Calif., U.S.A. 

GOLDEN ACRE (G). Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Northrup, 
King & Co., Minneapolis 13, Minn., U.S.A. 


Summer Varieties 


FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE TO: 

MEDIUM COPENHAGEN (RESISTANT). Raised, introduced and 
sent by Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 

RESISTANT DETROIT. Raised, introduced and sent by Ferry-Morse 
Seed Co. 
AWARD OF MERIT TO: 

STANDBY. Introduced and sent by Messrs. A. L. Tozer, Ltd., Pyports, 
Church Street, Cobham, Surrey. 


SLOW BOLTING MID-SEASON 1.R.5—Raised, introduced and sent 
by Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 

SLOW BOLTING MID-SEASON 1.D. Raised, introduced and sent by 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 

SLOW BOLTING MID-SEASON 1.1. Raised, introduced and sent by 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 

BELLAMY’S NONPAREIL SELECTED. Sent by Messrs. Watkins 
& Simpson, Ltd. 

EARLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD. Of American origin, sent by Mr. A. 
Hansen, Kastrup, Denmark. 


Autumn and Winter Varieties 
FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE TO: 
JANUARY KING Stock 1. Sent by Messrs. A. L. ‘Tozer, Ltd. 


AWARD OF MERIT TO: 
JANUARY KING Stock z. Sent by Messrs. A. L. Tozer, Ltd. 
IMPROVED CHRISTMAS DRUMHEAD. Sent by Messrs. Sutton & 
Sons, Ltd., Reading, Berks. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 
CHRISTMAS DRUMHEAD LATE. Sent by Messrs. Watkins & 
Simpson, Ltd. 
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HIGHLY COMMENDED TO—(continued) 
CHRISTMAS DRUMHEAD (EXTRA SELECTED). Sent by Messrs. 
Cooper, Taber & Co., go Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 


(G) = Award recommended for General use, e.g. Market and Private. 
(P) = Award recommended for Private use only. 


CABBAGE LETTUCE 
The following awards have been made by the Council after trial. 


AWARD OF MERIT TO: 

RED KNIGHT (P). Raised and introduced by Associated Seed 
Growers, Inc., Milford, Connecticut, and sent by Asgrow Export Corp., 205 
Church Street, New Haven 2, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

BOROUGH WONDER ({G). Raised and introduced by the Ferry-Morse 
Seed Co., San Francisco 24, Calif., and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas, 
Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancs. 

COBHAM GREEN (W). Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. A. L. 
Tozer, Ltd., Pyports, Cobham, Surrey. 

FELTHAM GREENHEART (G). Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Watkin & Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, London, W.C.2. 

No. 2(W). Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd. 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND(G). Sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 

PENNLAKE No. 261 (P). Introduced by Penn State College, raised and 
sent by the Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 

SALAMANDER. Sent by Messrs. P. Rood & Son, Bovenkarspel, 
Enkhuizen, Holland. 


(P) = Award recommended for Private Garden use. 
(G) = Award recommended for General use. 
(W) = Award recommended for Winter sowing in frames. 


ONIONS (SPRING SOWN) 
The following awards have been made by the Council after trial. 


AWARD OF MERIT TO: 

MAINCROP. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Elsoms (Spalding), 
Ltd., Elsom House, Spalding, Lincs. 

DENSITY. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Cooper, Taber & Co., 
Ltd., go Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 

BEDFORDSHIRE CHAMPION SPECIALLY SELECTED. Sent by 
yma Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, 

C.2. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 

EXHIBITION. Introduced by Mr. Walker, and sent by Messrs. Nutting 
& Sons, Ltd., Merstham, Surrey. 

GIANT YELLOW ZITTAU NORDRE MUNKEGAARD I. Sent by 
Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

GIANT ZITTAU SPECIAL SELECTION. Sent by Messrs. Watkins 
& Simpson, Ltd. 
oo ORDSHIRE CHAMPION. Sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., 

eading. 
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HIGHLY COMMENDED TO—(continued) 
BEST OF ALL. Raised by Mr. W. Peters, Givons Grove, Leatherhead, 
Surrey, introduced by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., and sent by 
Messrs. A. L. Tozer, Ltd., Pypforts, Cobham, Surrey, and by Mr. J. W. 
Moles, Bradwell, Braintree, Essex. 
BEST OF ALL SELECTED. Raised by Mr. W. Peters, Givons Grove, 
Leatherhead, Surrey, introduced and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd. 


EARLY CULINARY PEAS 
‘The following awards have been made by the Council after trial. 


AWARD OF MERIT TO: 


FELTHAM FIRST. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Watkins & 
Simpson, Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z. 

FELTHAM ADVANCE. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., and also sent by Messrs. Elsoms (Spalding), Ltd., 
Elsom House, Spalding, Lincs. 

LAXTON’S EXQUISITE. Raised and introduced by Messrs. Laxton 
Bros. (Bedford), Ltd., Bedford, and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson, Ltd. 

LAXTON’S EXQUISITE IMPROVED. Sent by Messrs. Nutting & Sons, 

Ltd., Merstham, Surrey. 

FELTHAM FORWARD. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson, Ltd. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED TO: 


HARBINGER IMPROVED. Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd., The Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, Berks. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1950 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Camellia « Williamsii ‘November Pink’ A.M. December 5, 
1950. This latest addition to the list of hybrids from Camellia japonica 
x saluenensis possesses all the good qualities of the varieties already 
certificated, and has dark green, lustrous leaves of medium size and many 
flattish, cup-shaped flowers about 3} inches across, made up of about 
8 petals in colour Rose Madder (H.C.C. 23/2). Its flowering season is 
remarkably early compared with that of the other members of the group, 
which are at their best from February to April. Exhibited by C. 
Williams, Esq., M.P., Caerhays Castle, St. Austell, Cornwall. 
Clematis ‘Edward Prichard’ A.M. August 29, 1950. A very in- 
teresting herbaceous hybrid raised from a cross between C. heracleaefolia 
and C. rectu. The leaf is pinnately five-parted, with stiff, ovate, sharply 
serrate lobes. The flowers, opening in succession, are carried in a 
copiously-branched open panicle. Each is 2 inches across, with 4 
linear-lanceolate white sepals lightly flushed with Pansy Violet (H.C.C. 
033/2) inside and darker on the reverse. Exhibited by Messrs. M. 
Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Riverslea Nurseries, Christchurch. 
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Lavandula Spica nana atropurpurea A.M. July 11, 1950. A 
very useful dwarf Lavender, shown as ‘Hidcote Variety’ and considered 
by the Committee to be synonymous with that variety. It is not much 
over 18 inches high, very compact and floriferous. ‘The flower-stalks 
rise about 8 inches above the leaves and bear compact spikes 3 inches 
long. The individual flowers have violet (H.C.C. 36) corollas and 
slightly bluer calyces (H.C.C. 937), and are arranged in whorls of ro. 
Exhibited by Messrs. Thos. Carlile (Loddon Nurseries) Ltd., Twyford. 


HERBACEOUS, BULBOUS AND ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Begonia ‘Gloire de Lorraine’ Rothschild’s Variety A.M. 


December 5, 1950. An old variety of this well known greenhouse plant 
with slightly deeper coloured flowers and a less pyramidal form than 
the type. The plants bear great quantities of flowers measuring 13 
inches diameter. In the bud the colour is Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623) 
shading to Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/2) as the flowers open. Exhibited 
by A. D. Sanderson, Esq., (gardener Mr. J. Prior), Selsdon Park, 
Sanderstead, Surrey. 

Dahlia ‘Croydon Masterpiece’ A.M. August 15, 1950. A very 
striking giant flowered decorative variety for exhibition purposes, 
raised in Australia by Mr. K. Brand. The flowers which are borne on 
strong stems, measure 11 inches across and are composed of very broad, 
slightly twisted apricot florets heavily overlaid with reddish-orange. 
Exhibited and introduced by Mr. John Riding, 11, Aldermans Hill, 
Hockley, Essex. 

Gentiana fascicularis A.M. October 10, 1950. This climbing 
Gentian has long been known as Crawfurdia fasciculata and was figured 
in the Botanical Magazine t. 4838 under that name. 

Its slender stems are of considerable length and twine in a similar 
nature to our native Convolvulus. The leaves are opposite and lanceo- 
late, with the flowers born in their axils usually singly, in twos or 
occasionally, as the name suggests, in a fascicle. Each flower is about 
14 inches long and coloured a pale purple outside with 5 whitish lines 
and, within, a varying shade of light Hyacinth Blue (H.C.C. 40/1). 
Exhibited by H. Clifford Crook, Esq., 4 Alexandra Crescent, Bromley. 
Kent. 

Kniphofia ‘Honeycomb’ A.M. August 1, 1950. A very handsome 
hardy herbaceous plant bearing dense oval-oblong, 8-inch spikes of 
lemon yellow (H.C.C. 4/1) tubular flowers. It was raised by the ex- 
hibitors as a seedling from Kniphofia ‘C. M. Prichard.’ Exhibited and 
introduced by Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Riverslea Nurseries, 
Christchurch, Hants. 

Lilium ‘Ann Constable’ A.M. July 11, 1950. A graceful hybrid 
Lily with an erect stem 4 feet tall densely covered with linear leaves 
about 4 inches long. The flowers, arranged in a well-spaced raceme 
of a dozen or so, are carried on drooping stalks, and have strongly 
recurved pale Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 601/1) perianth segments 
spotted with maroon. Exhibited by Messrs. W. A. Constable, Ltd., 
Southborough. 
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Origanum amanum (P.D. 419) A.M. August 29, 1950. ‘This 
recent introduction by Mr. Peter Davis proves to be a plant of easy 
culture and free-flowering habit. 

The axillary flowers are thinly tubular-campanulate in shape, about 
} inch in length, of a pleasing soft-pink colour and show a long pro- 
truding style. Its leaves are bluntly ovate, sessile, and oppositely placed 
on a thin, wiry stem. Exhibited by Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., 
Birch Farm, Gravetye, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

Pelargonium ‘Elizabeth Cartwright’ A.M. September 12, 1950. 
A very distinct and beautiful greenhouse and bedding variety with 
numerous large trusses of carmine-red single flowers measuring 2} 
inches across. The small white eye at the centre of the flower is sur- 
rounded by a small area of signal-red which blends into the main colour 
with pleasing effect. The parentage is given as an unnamed seedling. 
Raised by Mr. E. Humphris, gardener to the exhibitor, R. F. W. Cart- 
wright, Esq., Aynho Park, Banbury, Oxon. 


ORCHIDS 

Brassolaeliocattleya ‘Normans Bay’ var. ‘Hercules’ F.C.C. 
November 7, 1950. The flower is large and of good form, the sepals and 
petals being purple, the latter somewhat frilled. The labellum is 
strongly frilled, magenta in colour, marked with deep yellow towards 
the centre. The result of crossing Le. ‘Ishtar’ with Bc. ‘Hartland.’ 
Raised and exhibited by Messrs. Stuart Low & Co., Ltd., Jarvis Brook, 
Sussex. 

Cymbidium ‘Early Bird’ var. ‘Pacific’ A.M. October 24, 1950. 
The spike carried 6 well-formed white flowers, the sepals and petals of 
which are faintly flushed old rose at the base and the labellum streaked 
and spotted purple on a yellow base. The result of crossing C. ery- 
throstylum with C. ‘Edward Marshall.’ Raised and exhibited by Messrs. 
Sanders (St. Albans) Ltd., St. Albans. 

Cypripedium ‘Edenbridge’ A.M. December 5, 1950. ‘The plant 
bore a single flower of good substance, the dorsal sepal being 3 inches 
across, dark purple in the centre, shading paler towards the white 
margin. Petals and labellum brownish-purple irregularly margined 
golden yellow. The result of crossing C. ‘Nancie Gamble’ with C. 
‘Cardinal Mercier.’ Exhibited by R. Strauss, Esq., Stonehurst, 
Ardingly, Sussex. 

Cypripedium ‘Vanda M. Pearman’ A.M. August 1, 1950. This 
flower has broadly developed segments, whitish with purplish-rose 
spotting. ‘The result of crossing C. bellatulum with C. Delenatii. Raised 
by Mr. S. Farnes, East Grinstead, and exhibited by K. D. Morgenstern, 
Esq., 18 Lyttleton Road, London, N. 2. 

Laeliocattleya ‘Eccleston’ var. ‘Goliath’ A.M. October 10, 1950. 
The large flower is of rosy mauve colour in the sepals and petals, while 
the expansive labellum is rich purple. Produced by crossing C. Ballan- 
tineana with Lc. ‘Gloria.’ Raised and exhibited by Messrs. Stuart Low 
& Co., Ltd., Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 

Laeliocattleya ‘Penmarth’ var. ‘Glow’ A.M. October 10, 1950. 
This well-formed flower is of light golden yellow colour, the labellum 
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bordered with cerise and having a golden throat. ‘The result of crossing 
Lc. ‘Rudgwick’ with Lc. ‘Poynings.’ Raised and exhibited by Messrs. 
Stuart Low & Co., Ltd., Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 

Laeliocattleya ‘Sam W. Soysa’ var. ‘Sydney’ A.M. September 
26, 1950. This hybrid bears a well-formed flower, in colour deep 
purplish rose, the labellum frilled at the margin, rich purple, and with 
a golden throat. The result of crossing Lc. ‘Gerontius’ with Le. 
‘Hyperion.’ Raised by Messrs. Stuart Low & Co., Ltd., and exhibited 
by S. Tharp, Esq., 10 Farm Lane, Purley. 

Odontioda ‘Cetoinette’ A.M. November 8, 1950. The spike 
bore 12 well-formed flowers. The sepals and petals were an unusual 
shade of crimson-scarlet, frilled and tipped with pale purple. The 
labellum was of a similar colour, the apex being white and the crest 
yellow. The result of crossing O. ‘Cetura’ with O. ‘Marie Antoinette.’ 
Exhibited by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Ltd., Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. 

Odontioda ‘Gerargia’ A.M. November 7, 1950. ‘The spike bore 
5 flowers of good form. The sepals and petals were attractively mottled 
with very pale purple on a crimson ground shading to crimson purple 
at the edges. The labellum was similarly coloured and the crest yellow. 
The result of crossing O. ‘Gera’ with O. ‘Argia.’ Exhibited by Messrs. 
Charlesworth & Co., Ltd., Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

Odontoglossum ‘Adonia’ var. ‘Whatcroft Hall’ A.M. December 
5, 1950. The spike carried 6 well-formed flowers each 34 inches across 
and of good substance. The petals, sepals and labellum are all mottled 
purple on a white ground except the apex of the labellum which is pure 
white. They are also all strongly frilled. The result of crossing O. 
‘Adim’ with O. “Tordonia.’ Raised by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co. 
Ltd., and exhibited by Dr. W. Stirling, Whatcroft Hall, nr. Northwich, 
Cheshire. 

Potinara ‘Red Friar’ A.M. October 24, 1950. The spike bore 
3 well-formed flowers with rosy-mauve petals and sepals, the former 
being somewhat crimped. The strongly frilled labellum was of deep 
ruby-crimson shading to copper in the centre. The result of crossing 
Ble. “The Friar’ with Sic. ‘Vulcan.’ Raised and exhibited by Messrs. 
Black & Flory, Ltd., Slough. 

Sophrolaeliocattleya ‘Imperator Stonehurst Variety’ A.M. 
November 7, 1950. The flower was 5 inches across, the sepals and petals 
deep rosy-purple on a buff ground, the petals being more strongly 
suffused with rosy-purple, broad ovate and slightly frilled. The 
labellum was strongly crimped and reflexed at the apex, coloured deep 
crimson-cerise with dark yellow markings towards the centre. The 
result of crossing Sic. ‘Meuse’ with Sic. ‘Prince Hirohito.’ Exhibited 
by R. Strauss, Esq., Stonehurst, Sussex. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Chrysanthemum ‘Alfreton Masterpiece’ A.M. September 19, 
1950. As an early-flowering variety for exhibition. Double disbudded, 
reflexed type. Bright clear yellow. Diameter 5 inches, depth 4 inches. 
Petals flat and reflexing and curling out at tips. Stems medium length, 
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foliage large. Shown by Mr. E. Riley, Brookside Nurseries, Alfreton, 
Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Alfreton Model’ A.M. September 26, 1950. 
As an early-flowering variety for exhibition. Double disbudded, re- 
flexed type. Petals flat with small dent at tips. Creamy white. Diameter 
6} inches. Stems long, foliage rather large. Shown by Mr. E. Riley, 
Brookside Nurseries, Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Alice Edith’ A.M. October 24, 1950. As a 
variety for exhibition. Flowers pale rose pink of good form and sub- 
stance with broad florets. Raised and exhibited by Messrs. W. F. 
Maher Ltd., Hawthorne Nursery, Hampton, Middlesex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Apricot Betty Riley’ A.M. August 29, 1950. 
As an early-flowering variety for exhibition. Double disbudded reflexed 
type, Apricot with a tinge of rose. 6} inches diameter, good solid 
flower heads and of good substance. Stems long, foliage extra large. 
Shown by Mr. E. Riley, Brookside Nurseries, Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Betty Burton’ A.M. September 12, 1950. 
As an early-flowering variety for exhibition. Double disbudded reflexed 
type, but with go per cent. of the petals incurving and showing mainly 
the reverse side of petals which are deepest rich crimson with gold 
reverse. 5} inches diameter. Stems thick, medium length, foliage large. 
Shown by Mr. J. W. Gale, Maghull, Liverpool. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Bill Gillibrand’ A.M. September 26, 1950. 
As an early-flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double dis- 
budded, reflexed type of very bright rich yellow. Petals flat, a few 
slightly curled and with a dent at tip. Flowers 6 inches diameter, of 
good substance. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford 
Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Dennis Wroe’ F.C.C. October 24, 1950. A 
large white exhibition variety measuring 9 inches across and having 
long very broad florets curled at the tips. The centre of the flower is 
pale yellow. This variety received an A.M., October 10, 1950. Raised, 
introduced and exhibited by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd., Shirley, 
Birmingham. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Derek Ellis’ A.M. September 19, 1950. As 
an early-flowering variety for exhibition. Double disbudded, reflexed 
type. Flowers fairly flattish, of good substance, with 40 per cent. of 
petals incurving. Bright deep purple with silver reverse. Petals broad 
and flat. Diameter 6 inches. Stems long, foliage small. Shown by 
Pa H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, 
Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Dorothy Beckley’ A.M. September 26, 1950. 
As an early-flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double dis- 
budded reflexed type, of very deep bright crimson scarlet with gold 
reverse. Exceptionally good colour. Petals slightly revolute and appear 
pointed. Diameter 7 inches. Stems long, foliage medium size. Shown 
Z Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, 
Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Falaise’ A.M. August 29, 1950. As an early- 
flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double disbudded reflexed 
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type of exceptionally fine colour of deepest bright crimson with gold 
reverse. Flowers 4? inches diameter, flattish, reflexing petals recurving 
slightly at margins near tips. Stems long, foliage small. Shown by 
Messrs. A. G. Vinten Ltd., Oldland Nurseries, Balcombe, Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Film Star’ A.M. September 19, 1950. As an 
early-flowering variety double disbudded reflexed type of soft pale 
creamy rose pink with cream reverse. Diameter 5} inches with petals 
flat and broad with slight dent at tips. Of good substance. Stems long, 
foliage medium size. Shown by Mr. E. Riley, Brookside Nurseries, 
Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Frank Morris’ A.M. October 24, 1950. As a 
variety for exhibition. Flowers double, 8 inches diameter, of good 
substance, colour approaching empire rose (H.C.C. 0621) with a light 
chrome yellow reverse (H.C.C. 605/2). Raised by Mr. H. G. Featherby, 
shown by Messrs. Keith Luxford Ltd., Sawbridgeworth. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Fred Yule’ A.M. September 12, 1950. As an 
early-flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double disbudded 
reflexed type of deep bright chestnut bronze with gold reverse. Petals 
very broad and solid, outer petals flat. 6 inches diameter. Stems 
medium length, foliage medium size. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith 
Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Gift’? A.M. September 12, 1950. As an early- 
flowering variety for exhibition. Double disbudded reflexed type in 
soft rosy purple with gold reverse, petals broad and slightly pointed 
with good solid flower heads. Diameter 6 inches. Stems long, foliage 
medium size. Shown by Mr. R. Thistlethwaite, Fox Lane Nursery, 
Bell Bar, Hatfield, Herts. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Golden Age’ A.M. August 29, 1950. As an 
early-flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double disbudded 
reflexed type with all but extreme outer petals incurving. Petals broad 
and of good substance. Deep bright golden yellow, 6 inches diameter. 
Stems long, foliage medium size. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., 
Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Harold Park’ A.M. September 12, 1950. As 
an early-flowering variety for exhibition. Double disbudded reflexed 
type with 60 per cent. of petals incurving and outer petals tending to 
incurve at tips. Broad, solid and slightly channelled petals in brightest 
golden yellow. Diameter 5} inches. Stems medium to short, foliage 
medium. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, 
Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Lilac Betty Riley’ A.M. August 29, 1950. 
As an early-flowering variety for exhibition. Double disbudded reflexed 
type in rosy lilac pink, 64 inches diameter, good solid flowers of good 
substance. Stems long, foliage large. Shown by Mr. E. Riley, Brook- 
side Nurseries, Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Little Dorrit’? A.M. October 24, 1950. For 
exhibition purposes. A free branching pompon variety, flowers 1} 
inches diameter, delicate blush pink with light yellow centre. Height 
of plant 2 feet 10 inches. Raised, introduced and shown by Messrs. 
H. Shoesmith Ltd., Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 
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Chrysanthemum ‘Mary Rose’ A.M.’September 12, 1950. As 
an early-flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double disbudded 
reflexed type with petals slightly incurving and inclined to curl at 
margins. Good deep heads, 54 inches diameter of soft rose pink with 
silvery white reverse. Long stems, foliage medium size. Shown by 
Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Merrylight’ A.M. August 29, 1950. As an 
early-flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double disbudded 
reflexed type. Deep orange with touch of light bronze. Diameter 
6 inches, stems long, foliage medium. Shown by Messrs. J. & T. 
Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Milton Jones’ A.M. October 24, 1950. A 
medium sized exhibition variety. Flowers double 6 inches diameter, 
reflexed, of good substance, fiery orange with a golden reverse showing 
on the shorter central florets. Raised, introduced and shown by Messrs. 
H. Woolman Ltd., Shirley, Birmingham. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Musketeer’ A.M. September 26, 1950. As 
an early-flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double disbudded 
reflexed type, but with go per cent. of petals incurving with outer 
petals reflexing and tips curling. Petals broad. Deep rich chestnut 
bronze with gold reverse. Diameter 6 inches. Stems long, foliage 
medium. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, 
Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Orange Torch’ F.C.C. August 29, 1950. 
(A.M. 1949.) As an early-flowering variety for exhibition. Double dis- 
budded variety reflexed type of deep rich glowing bright orange with 
reflexing petals, margins reflexing. Diameter 6 inches. Extra fine 
substance and good solid heads, long stems and small foliage. Shown 
by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Peach Blossom’ A.M. August 29, 1950. As 
an early-flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double dis- 
budded reflexed type. Soft salmon rose with palest gold reverse, 
6} inches diameter. Stems long, foliage medium large. Shown by 
Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, 
Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Prince Charles’ A.M. September 19, 1950. 
As an early-flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double dis- 
budded reflexed type in bright orange bronze with gold reverse. 
Petals flat, margins reflexing slightly. Diameter 6 inches. Stems long, 
foliage medium size. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford 
Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Richard Lindsey’ A.M. September 12, 1950. 
As an early-flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double dis- 
budded reflexed type in deep bright orange bronze with gold reverse. 
Petals broad and reflexing at margins. 6 inches diameter. Stems long, 
foliage medium. Shown by Messrs. J. & T. Johnson, The Nurseries, 
Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Salmon Daydream’ A.M. August 29, 1950. 
As an early-flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double dis- 
budded reflexed type in soft apricot buff with a tinge of salmon, of good 
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substance. 6 inches diameter. Stems long, foliage medium. Shown by 
Messrs. J. &. T. Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Streamline’ A.M. September 26, 1950. As 
an eariy-flowering variety for exhibition. Double disbudded, reflexed 
type, with petals slightly revolute. Very pale delicate pink, reverse of 
inner petals touched with pale gold. Diameter 6 inches. Stems long, 
foliage medium. Shown by Mr. E. Riley, Brookside Nurseries, 
Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

themum ‘Stuart Ogg’ A.M. October 10, 1950. As a 
variety for exhibition. Reflexed type with fine deep solid flowers, 
6 inches diameter, outer petals rose shading to salmon towards the 
centre with gold reverse. Raised, introduced and exhibited by Messrs. 
H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Sylvia Riley’ A.M. September 19, 1950. As 
an early-flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double disbudded 
reflexed type with margins of petals incurving and channelled at tips. 
Pale rose pink with pale gold reverse. Diameter 5 inches. Depth 4 inches. 
Good substance. Stems medium length, foliage large. Shown by Mr. E. 
Riley, Brookside Nurseries, Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Tibshelf Ideal’ A.M. August 29, 1950. As 
an early-flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double dis- 
budded reflexed type in deep golden amber with a flush of orange. 
5 inches diameter. Stems long, foliage medium size. Shown by Messrs. 
J. & T. Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Tricia Lowe’ A.M. September 19, 1950. As 
an early-flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double disbudded 
incurved type, with petals incurving regularly and channelled. Upper 
side of petals (not showing) deep golden orange bronze, reverse 
(showing) deep gold. Diameter 4} inches. Stems medium to long, 
foliage small to medium. Shown by Mr. H. Lowe, Vicar Lane Nursery, 
Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Verinete’ A.M. September 12, 1950. As an 
early-flowering variety for exhibition. Double disbudded incurved 
type. Very solid round flower heads, petals all incurving, very broad 
and channelled. Upper side of petals orange bronze (not showing), 
reverse (showing), deep rich gold. Flowers 4 inches deep, 4? inches 
diameter. Stems thick, foliage very large. Shown by Messrs. J. & T. 
Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Vigilant’ A.M. September 12, 1950. As an 
early-flowering variety for exhibition and market. Double disbudded, 
reflexed type in deep bright chestnut crimson with gold reverse. Petals 
flattish, 54 inches diameter. Stems long, foliage large. Shown by 
Messrs. J. & T'. Johnson, The Nurseries, ‘Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 
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“Glossary of the British Flora.” By H. Gilbert-Carter. xviii + 79 pp. 
8vo. (Cambridge University Press.) 8s. 6d. 


This book aims at explaining the correct pronunciation, origin and meaning of the 
scientific names of plants mentioned in current British “‘Floras.’”’ All these names are 
treated as Latin words and accented as such, and the author recommends the use of 
the restored pronunciation of Latin as taught nowadays in most schools. Canon Raven 
in his brief preface rightly emphasizes Mr. Gilbert-Carter’s exceptional qualifications 
for the task, and pertinently enquires: “‘is there anyone who will read his lists without 
being constantly convicted of error ?” 

The glossary includes over 1,500 generic names, specific and other epithets, pre- 
fixes and suffixes, and is preceded by a concise introduction explaining the method of 
indicating accents and quantities. Latin words ending in -eus, -ea, -eum have this “‘e”’ 
short, e.g. /utéus and purpuréus, whereas those transcribed from Greek have a long “‘e”’ 
where this represents the Greek et, as in Achillea, Heracleum and gigantéus. In names or 
epithets ending in -oides, the “‘o’”’ and “‘i” should be pronounced separately, as this 
suffix is transcribed from -oed74s. The pronunciation of words ending in -inus offers 
special difficulties: purely Latin ones usually have a long “i”, exceptions being 
anndtinus and serédtinus, but where -inus represents the Greek -wos, the “i” should, 
strictly speaking, be short, though it is perhaps permissible to lengthen it in the Latin 
word. The correct pronunciation of Angiospermae (with a long “‘i’’) may come as a 
shock to many. 

The discovery of the origin and first mention of the names has offered more diffi- 
culty, as this entails more extensive research. Soldanella is stated to be an Italian word 
of doubtful origin, but there can be little doubt that it was derived from the Latin 
solidus, through Italian soldo, and applied to Calystegia Soldanella and Soldanella 
alpina in allusion to their thick coin-like leaves (compare nummularius from nummus). 
Allium vineale may have been so named from its occurrence in vineyards (Fuchs, 
Historia, p. 738). The “first mention” of a name given is often misleading ; for example, 
the adjective acetosus, stated to have been coined by Camerarius, was actually current 
during the Middle Ages; Rufinus (c. 1290) writes thus of Alleluia (= Oxalis Aceto- 
sella):—‘‘Herba est habens saporem acetosum valde.” Among names attributed to 
later authors but mentioned by Rufinus are Bistorta, Carvi, Filago and others. The 
epithet novi-belgii means “from New York,” where there was a Dutch settlement, 
called New Netherlands, and where there still exists a district called Harlem. 

In some cases the correct classical spelling advocated by the author conflicts with 
the spelling accepted under the International Rules of Botanical Nomenclature, as in 
Helodea and helodes, which were originally published without the initial “‘h’’. Attempts 
to reform botanical spelling in this way lead inevitably to chaos, as was exemplified by the 
work of St. Lager. There are commendably few slips ; Arauco is in Chile, not Colombia, 
and Hammarby was the country-seat of Linnaeus, not his birthplace. The book can be 
strongly recommended to all serious students of the British flora, and it may be hoped 
that it will lead to a better pronunciation of the scientific names of plants especially in 
the English speaking world. 

T. A. SPRAGUE, 


“A History of Horticulture in America to 1860.” By U. P. Hedrick. 551 pp. 
Illus. Oxford University Press, New York and London. 45s. net. 


To the American horticulturist the name of U. P. Hedrick is as familiar as that of 
F, J. Chittenden, of beloved memory, to horticulturists in this country. Indeed, there 
is much in common between the two; a love of plants and an encyclopedic knowledge 
of their origins and ways, a scholarship of learning in the history of gardens and garden- 
ing, lightened always by the touch of wit and humour. In this latest of Hedrick’s many 
books these flashes of dry wit, unelaborated and unforced, sparkle at unexpected 
moments. He selects the gems from the writings of the past, as when he quotes from 
Josselyn’s New England’s Rarities Discovered: ‘Their fruit Trees are subject to two 
Diseases, the Meazles, which is when they are burned and scotched by the sun, and 
Louziness, when the Woodpeckers eat holes in their bark; the way to cure them when 
they are louzy is to bore a hole in the main root with an Augur, and pour in a quantity 
of Brandie or Rhum, and then to stop it up with a pin made of the same Tree.” One is 
left longing to know the cure for tse Meazles; perhaps to “‘soak the leaves in Gin and 
set Fire to the same.” 

The whole work leaves one amazed that one man in a lifetime even of eighty years 
could have done so much research ° ato the literature, the letters, the catalogues of the 
past. 
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It is a pity that someone cannot produce a similar scholarly work for British horti- 
culture; none could have done it better than Chittenden. While the chief interest of the 
book must clearly be to the student of Americana, any gardener of this or any country 
could not fail to be held by the stories of the discoveries and distributions of plants 
which now are familiar to all, or to relish the many quotations from old letters or 
advertisements. 

R. STOUGHTON 


“‘Blumen-Aquarelle von M. M. Daffinger”.. Text by J. Leitgeb, F. 
Novotny and L. Geitler. 15 pp., 24 col. pls. (Verlag von Anton Schroll & 
Co., Vienna; A. Zwemmer, London). £4. ' 


_ Moritz Michael Daffinger (1790-1849) was born at Liechtental, near Vienna. At 
the age of eleven he entered the Vienna Porcelain Factory, though he seems also to 
have found time to study portrait-painting at the Academy, under Hubert Maurer. 
For many years he was a successful portrait-painter in the manner of Lawrence, whose 
work he greatly admired; it was not until he was fifty that he turned in earnest to 
flower-painting (though certain sketches in the Liechtenstein collection show that he 
had tried his hand at it many years earlier), and the group of 415 studies now in the 
Bibliothek der Akademie der bildenden Kiinste, Vienna, were mostly made between 
1841 and 1846. From these, twenty-four drawings of Austrian wild flowers—his 
favourite models—have been selected for reproduction in this handsome portfolio. 
The printing of the text and the coloured plates is admirable, and maintains the high 
quality of the series of Albertina-Facsimiles to which the work belongs. 

Daffinger worked in pure water-colour, with a brilliant technique: his style is more i 
free than that of Redouté and of the Bauers, but botanical accuracy is never sacrificed ; 
his colour is fresh and vivid, yet never crude. Adalbert Stifter claimed that Daffinger 
had ‘‘no equal, perhaps, in the world” as a botanical artist ; it is at least true to say that 
his work places him in the front rank of his generation. 

Of the two brief introductions which precede the plates, that of Fritz Novotny is 
the more valuable and informative. In addition to these, Lothar Geitler has supplied 
notes on the flowers chosen for reproduction. These are Helleborus niger, Daphne 
Mezereum, D. Blagayana, Pulmonaria officinalis, Polygala Chamaebuxus, Pulsatilla 
vulgaris grandis and P. vernalis, Caltha palustris, Convallaria majalis, Narcissus poeticus, 
Cypripedium Calceolus, Himantoglossum hircinum, Iris variegata, Rosa Eglanteria, 
Lathyrus tuberosus, Nymphoides peltata, Campanula Trachelium, Gentiana Clusii, 
G. Kochiana, G. pannonica, Primula Auricula, Rhododendron hirsutum, Buphthalmum 
poses ano Vaccinium Vitis-idaea, and Cyclamen europaeum, all lovingly and accurately 
portrayed. 


WILFRID BLUNT 


“The Fruit Grower’s Handbook—Modern Cultural Methods.” By N. B. 
Bagenal, B.A. 288pp. Illus. (Ward, Lock & Co. Ltd.) 10s. 6d. net. 


Here in handy form is an abridged version of the author’s well-known work 
“ Fruit Growing.”’ In the undertaking of a task of this sort there must have been no 
little difficulty in deciding what to omit and what to retain. The result is, however, on 
the whole an eminently satisfactory one. 

As indicated in the preface, “‘the chief aim of the book is to show the amateur 
fruit-grower and the student of horticulture how to apply the principles underlying 
the growth and cropping of fruit trees to fruit-growing practice on a small as well as 
on a large scale.” 

The layout and general treatment of the subject follows much on the lines of the 
earlier book. First come General Considerations, in which soils, situation and aspect, 
the walled garden, the kitchen garden, the fruit garden, the plantation and the orchard 
are discussed, with some useful remarks in reply to the query ‘‘What is an economic 
unit ?”” Then come separate chapters on Soils, Manuring, Propagation, Pruning, 
Forms of Trees, Training, Planning and Planting, Storing, Grading, and the Control of 
Pests and Diseases. Following this general treatment of the subject the remaining and 
slightly major part of the book treats of the culture of particular fruits, dealt with in 
alphabetical order. 

The cultural details set forth are right up to date and the section dealing with pests 
and diseases has been revised to include some of the latest information about research 
thereon. There is, however, no reference to the partly dwarfing Apple root-stocks 
M.IV and VII, now suggested as useful for trees grown under garden conditions. 

There are numerous illustrations, both line and photographic, in explanation of the 
text. It is a pity that some of the photographs are not nearer to the appropriate text to 
which they refer. It is rather irritating, too, to find advertisements int amongst 
the index pages. 
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It is nearly always an easy matter to pick out what may be considered weak points 
in the structure of a book of this sort, but it is not the aim of these notes to try to do 
this. Rather is it the purpose to indicate that this vclume contains all necessary 
information of fundamental importance to the fruit-grower. 

There is no doubt that this book will be welcomed by all students of fruit-growing, 
both amateur and professional. It can be most whole-heartedly recommended. 
HOWARD H. CRANE 


“Botany; an Introduction to Plant Science.”” By W. W. Robbins and T 
Weier. viii+ 480 pp. Ilus. (John Wiley & Sons, New York; Chapman 
and Hall, London.) $5.00 or 4os. 


As an introduction to Botany this is a very comprehensive volume. It describes in 
clear and simple language the main features of the structure of plants and also their 
mode of life. The physiological activities of the plant are shown in correlation with its 
structure, and a proper understanding of the functions of the various parts of the plant 
is greatly assisted by the numerous and clear illustrations which are interspersed in the 
text. There is a chapter on inheritance, in which the complicated changes through 
which the nucleus of the egg cell and the sperm pass is clearly described and illustrated by 
well-drawn figures. Whether the photographic illustrations will be equally instructive 
to students not acquainted with the microscopic appearance of the nucleus is doubtful. 
All readers of the book will, however, be interested in the paragraph on the application 
of genetics to the production of crops as illustrated by the hybridizing of maize or 
corn as it is called in America. In dealing with the effect of light on plants the com- 
paratively recent distinction of long-day plants and short-day plants is mentioned and 
described. A very interesting account is given of the experiments which have been 
made with growth substances or hormones and their horticultural application in con- 
nection with the reproduction of plants from cuttings. The chapter on the plant as a 
living mechanism concludes with an interesting account on the various vitamins pro- 
duced by plants and their importance to man. 

Having dealt fairly exhaustively with the Flowering Plants the authors consider the 
various other groups of plants, dealing first with the simpler types such as the Algae and 
the Fungi. In giving an account of the latter, those affecting agricultural crops are of 
course dealt with and something is said about the antibiotics such as Penicillium. A 
special chapter is devoted to the viruses, that still problematical cause of many animal 
and plant diseases. This is a useful addition to a modern textbook on plant science, 
as are also the earlier paragraphs on the deficiency diseases of plants caused by the 
absence of certain chemical elements in the soil. In its effect it is like the virus diseases 
of some agricultural crops and is of some economic importance. On the other hand, it 
is a pity that nothing is said about the vernalization of wheat. For though it is probably 
of little importance to American agriculture, it has had some influence on the produc- 
tion of crops in other countries and has been a subject of much discussion in botanical 
quarters. 

A concise but clear account is given of the Mosses and Ferns and the importance of 
the latter to the study of fossil plants is dwelt upon. 

In dealing with the Conifers, the authors give a good comparison of the repro- 
ductive processes of the latter with those of the Angiosperms and conclude the volume 
fittingly with an account of the evolution of plants. After discussing the theory of 
mutation and also the Mendelian experiments, they conclude with a series of aphor- 
isms of which the following non-committal one seems to express their view. “If the 
variants produced by mutation or hybridisation are better adapted to the environment 
than the parent plants, the parent plants may be replaced by the new forms. Many 
factors are involved in this replacement.” 

FP. E. WEISS 


“Organic Surface Cultivation, its Theory and Practice.” By N. Gerard 
—_ F.R.H.S. Illus. (Ward Lock & Co., London and Melbourne.) 1950. 
7s. 6d. 


The main purpose of Mr. Smith’s book is to help gardeners to maintain their 
gardens in a high state of floriferous and fruitful cultivation with the least expenditure 
of labour in digging. His method is by what he rightly calls surface cultivation and 
found possible by ensuring that the surface of the soil is rendered productive by a 
substantial dressing of compost prepared according to Sir Albert Howard's precepts. 
For a good many years the owners of small gardens have endeavoured to remedy the 
difficulty of obtaining manure, by preparing compost heaps of decaying vegetable 
refuse and have found this a helpful method of enriching their soil. But even those 
of us who have done this have gone wrong according to Mr. Smith by trying to hasten 
the process of transforming the vegetable debris into friable humus by adding certain 
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inorganic chemicals to our compost heaps and thereby inhibiting the activities of 
bacteria and other organisms such as earthworms, which would produce an organic 
humus. The author is a wholehearted believer in Sir Albert Howard’s Indore process 
for obtaining a biologically active soil. He gives instructions for building up compost 
heaps of great activity by the addition of Gried blood, bone-meal, fishmeal, guano, 
hoof and horn, wood ash, etc. He gives many striking results from his own experience 
of fertility from the humus so formed, using it as a dressing on soil which has not been 
prepared by any preparatory digging. 

One cannot help wishing that some opportunity might be given for a public dis- 
cussion of the benefits of organic surface cultivation, so that the arguments in its favour 
might be more generally known. Mr. Smith has already addressed the Lymington 
Community Association on this subject on several occasions and has gained many 
adherents for his views among his neighbouring gardeners. Probably the publication 
of his book, when it reaches a wider public, will gain more supporters for his methods. 

But apart from his instructions as to how to obtain a biologically active humus, 
readers of this book will get much useful information on all sorts of problems which 
perplex gardeners. The chapter on propagating contains many hints on some of the 
newer methods such as the use of the more recently discovered “hormones.” Advice 
is also given on pests and diseases, on weeds, and the cultivation of fruit, on pruning 
and on the maintenance of the kitchen garden. These helpful hints, based on the 
author’s experience, are given in simple and homely language and his book is not only 
full of interest but is brightened by humorous touches with an occasional spice of 
kindly sarcasm. This renders it very good r 

The numerous illustrations are good and to , as 
for instance the pictures of Dahlias an f soil the 
remarkable representation of Peas and Sweet Peas growing on undug soil. 

F. BE. WEISS 


“The Hydrangeas.” By Michael Haworth-Booth, F.L.S. 185 pp. Illus. 
(Constable.) 25s. 


It is fortunate that nearly every large genus of plants interests some specialist who 
will take the trouble to unearth the facts regarding their origin and unravel the com- 
plexities of their nomenclature. 

In tackling the genus Hydrangea it will quickly be seen that Mr. Haworth-Booth 
does not lack courage. He has delved very deeply into all available matter, having con- 
sulted both printed records and examined Herbarium specimens. 

The book must be regarded as a valuable contribution on the genus, and it is the first 
one on the subject in English. No definite claim is made by the author that it is a 
Botanical Monograph, but instead he suggests that it should be taken as “‘a jumping 
off point for the studies of the botanist.” It is, however, a comforting thought that we 
now have at hand an authoritative work by one who to my knowledge has been studying 
Hydrangeas for nearly twenty years. 

The author’s courage is clearly shown in his introduction where he is convincing 
about errors in naming by E. H. Wilson. Wilson’s name Hydrangea macrophylla var. 
normalis is replaced by the author’s new name of H. maritima, and reasons for this 
occupy four pages in the chapter on “The Species of Hydrangea 

In the chapter on ““The History of the Hydrangeas” there has been brought to- 
gether in readable form the relevant matter previously scattered in different works on 
the subject. The works consulted are acknowledged at the end of this chapter, but it is 
the author's sifting of these, plus his original work, which call for a close study. 

The chapter on the species gives details under their botanical sections of over eighty 
species. It is stated that the study of Herbarium material makes it clear that the forms 
which are generally in cultivation are not always best. This statement should whet our 
appetites for the better forms, and one hopes the author will never lose his enthusiasm 
for the genus, but will strive to locate and introduce to our gardens some of these 
superior kinds. His ambition in this direction is mentioned on page 26 in connection 
with searching among the cultivated plants in Japan for many valuable plants so far not 
introduced to our gardens. 

Most of the species enumerated are not in general cultivation; H. x macrophylla 
and X serrata are included here, although they are hybrids. The former includes those 
most familiarly known as Hortensia or Hortensis. These much used names are not 
really valid, but I think gardeners will continue to use them in the same way as they use 
peace ak instead of Chaenomeles. In dealing with the much planted Hydrangea 

grandiflora it is pleasing to read the author’s notes on the variety floribunda, 
which = both fertile and sterile flowers in the same inflorescence. This merits more 
attention as a late summer flowering shrub. 

H. Rosthorni is given with one “i”, but it is more usually written with two. 

The use of H. self-clinging, climber for a north wall 
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is not specifically mentioned, but it is very suitable. Propagation of this species is stated 
to be difficult, but where seeds are available it is quite easily raised. 

Gardeners, particularly of the older generation, will find much to interest them in 
the chapter on H. macrophylla garden varieties. About 340 varieties are described, 
together with the names of the breeders, and year of introduction where known. It is 
doubtful if anyone alive today could recognise more than a smal! proportion of these. 
This chapter concludes by giving descriptions of some of the forms of macrophylla, which 
are generally known as Mariesit, and its varieties. 

On page 108 the owner of the garden at Lanarth should be given as Mr. Michael 
— and not Mr. Charles, who owns the equally famous garden at Caerhays 

tle. 

H. serrata garden varieties, although only occupying a short chapter of five pages, 
will prove of importance to many who are particularly fond of this section. The author 
mentions under the variety ‘‘Grayswood” that young plants do not flower freely and this, 
in my experience, is general for all the varieties of serrata. The practice followed by 
many gardeners, particularly nurserymen, of cutting the plants hard back in the spring, 
mainly results in the promotion of strong young shoots which give large and even 
attractive plum tinted foliage, but not good flower heads. 

The chapter on “The Breeding of Hydrangeas” will receive particular attention from 
the specialists, and although it is the author’s opinion that the breeding of the old type 
of Hortensia has reached stagnation, he points out the way that future workers should 
get good results on other lines. 

Sixteen pages are devoted to describing the cultivation of garden varieties. Much 
detail is given, and particular care has been taken to answer the ever recurring question 
of the amateur gardener about the “whys” and “‘wherefores” of pink and blue flowered 
Hydrangeas. No one should have difficulty about cultivating Hydrangeas after 
thoroughly studying all that has been written in this chapter. 

Propagation, Forcing and Pot culture are also dealt with. The amateur gardener will 
not be concerned with the magnitude of the examples given, but by adapting the 
methods described he should find much to interest him. It is helpful to find a list of 
the most suitable varieties for forcing, for all varieties of H. macrophylla do not respond 
equally to this. 

The various pests and diseases which usually trouble Hydrangeas are not numerous, 
and these are dealt with in two and a half pages. 

Hydrangeas as garden shrubs and for use in tubs or as cut flowers, occupy the two 
concluding chapters. The unsuitability for most kinds for limey soils is stressed. 

A useful hint is given on page 181 about restoring the freshness of room plants 
where the dry atmosphere has caused the flowers to droop. It is not often that one 
sees Hydrangeas as cut flowers, but the author concludes by giving hints about the 
effective use of these, and mentions their suitability as ‘“‘everlastings”’ in the dried state. 

At the end of the book are the black-and-white plates which with the frontispiece 
make twenty-one in number. Mr. Haworth-Booth’s garden and plant photographs are 
well known to be of a high standard. Here he has given a representative set, which 
should be most helpful for anyone reading the text, particularly those with no knowledge 
of the general appearance of the various types of Hydrangea flowers. In plate IX, I 
would have preferred to see more of the attractive oak-leaf character of H. quercifolia 
portrayed; while on the same page I think H. arborescens grandiflora would have been 
more typically shown as a much more floriferous plant. The poise of the flowers of 
H. paniculata grandiflora in plate XVI is not usual, the branches look as though they 
are incapable of supporting the flower heads, or that the photograph was taken just 
after these had been subjected to a heavy shower. 

The author has succeeded in blending a deep knowledge of his plants with sound 
practical advice about their culture. This has resulted in a work suitable for both the 
specialist and amateur, and well merits the price charged. 

F. P. KNIGHT. 


“Floristry and Flower Arranging.” By Joy Fleming. 87 pp. Illus. (The 
Worlds’ Work (1913) Ltd., The Windmill Press, Kingswood, Surrey.) 21s. 


It is quite evident that this book is produced for the benefit and assistance of those 
who ply their trade in pulling flowers about, wiring them and binding them up in order 
to make such things as wreaths, bouquets, buttonholes, chaplets, shoulder-sprays and 
the many gadgets that ladies like to wear by way of adornment—one cannot but feel 
sorry for the poor flowers and also sometimes for those who have do it because it is 
their “Business.” For this purpose the book is very instructive and with its many 
illustrations can be of much help to those who want to learn about it. But to anybody 
who is accustomed to grow plants for the beauty of flower and foliage it is rather painful 
reading from the beginning to the end. 

FRANK GALSWORTHY 
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BOOK NOTES 


“Peas.” Bulletin No 81 Ministry of Agriculture. Med. 8vo. Pp. 22. 
Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 1s. 3d. 


This Bulletin is primarily intended for the market gardener and the commercial 
grower of Peas, but should also be a help to the gardener and smaller grower. It is 
divided into four sections dealing respectively with “Garden Peas for Market,” 
“Garden Peas for Canning,” “Peas for Harvesting Dry” and “Pests and Diseases.” 
It has been prepared under the auspices of the Vegetable Group of specialist advisers 
to the N.A.A.S., under the Chairmanship of Mr. F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., V.M.H. 


‘ Drawings of British Plants.” By Stella Ross-Craig. Part IV, 26 plates 
(G. Bell & Sons.) 53s. 


The fourth part of this series of extremely detailed and accurate drawings portrays 
the British species of Reseda (2 species), Helianthemum (4 species), Viola (13 species), 
Polygala (6 species) and Frankenia (1 species). ‘The previous parts were reviewed in 


the Journal 74, 48 (Jan. 1949), 75) 211 (May 1950). 
W. T. STEARN 


“Todine and Plant Life.’ An annotated Bibliography 1813-1949. Cr. 
4to. Pp. 114 (Chilean Iodine Educational Bureau, Stone House, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2.) 


This is the first of a series of annotated bibliographies which the Chilean Iodine 
Educational Bureau intend to publish. ‘This volume contains all references that the 
Bureau has been able to discover relating to fundamental and applied knowledge of 
iodine and vegetable life, marine flora, land plants, bacteria, fungi. Papers dealing 
with iodine and the chemistry of the soil are excluded, as are papers on the iodine 
contents of foods and any other papers which present knowledge of iodine from a 
medical angle. ‘There are 818 entries and these have been classified and arranged 
into sections and subsections. Within each subsection they are arranged in chrono- 
logical order. There is a very brief summary of each paper and the lists of papers 
yor | preceded by a short review of the literature. There are indexes by authors and 
subject. 


“‘ Bee Hives,” Bulletin No. 144 of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
published by H.M. Stationery Office. Price 9d. net. By C. G. Butler, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Rothamsted Experimental Sation.) 


This well produced and illustrated booklet gives a brief account of the historical 
development of hives, a review of the arguments for and against movable combs and 
a discussion of the choice between double- and single-walled hives. Dr. Butler comes 
to the inevitable conclusion that this choice is almost entirely a matter of personal 
preference, together with the type of bee-keeping to be pursued. Whatever the climate, 
bees will flourish in any pattern of hive that keeps out rain and allows enough ventila- 
tion to get rid of internally produced moisture. On the other hand, no commercial 
or migratory bee-keeper can afford the extra cost and upkeep of double-walled hives, 
= the extra space and labour required in moving and handling many non-essential 

ve-parts. 

The more commonly used hives are described and discussed, as also the questions 
of ““Top and Bottom Bee Space” and the “Spacing of Frames.” 

The Bulletin is not intended to help the amateur carpenter build his own hives: 
indeed it points out that “‘the most satisfactory and economical way of obtaining hives 
is to purchase the machined and accurately cut parts “‘in the flat” from one of the well- 
known manufacturers and to assemble these parts at home.” 

R. M. DURUZ 


Britain’s Forests. Forest of Ae, Culbin, Kielder, Rheola, 6d. each. Forest 
of Dean, 2s. Glen More, 2s. (H.M.S.O. for the Forestry Commission.) 


These attractive little Forest guides are well illustrated and should help to explain 
to many not only the policies but also the achievements of the Forestry Commission. 
They will certainly add great interest to a visit to any of the areas of Forest since they 
deal not only with the history, natural history and geology of the area, but also with the 
pioneer forestry. To me the most spectacular achievement is the successful planting of 
the Corsican Pine on the thatched sand dunes at Culbin on the shore of the Moray 
Firth. The sand is first held in place with a layer of brushwood cut from the lower parts 
of the trees in the older plantations and these may even be pegged down in addition. 
Each guide contains a useful map of the area. Horticulturists will be glad to read of the 
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occasional plantings of decorative hardwoods as at Kielder, but to read of the under- 
planting, and presumably eventual replacement, of old oak woodland with conifers as in 
the Forest of Ae may well distress many. In the Forest of Dean, the first of England’s 
Natural Forest Parks, however, we are glad to read of the planting of hardwoods on all 
the better soils and hope that this policy may be continued. The rather longer accounts 
of this area, and of Glen More, written by various authorities, are particularly well 
balanced and interesting. There is much in these little guides to help the estate owner 
who wishes to plant smaller areas, and their text, illustrations and well designed layout 
seem to me models of the form such guides should take. 
P. M. SYNGE. 


“Home Orchid Growing.” By RebeccaT.Northen. 286pp. (Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd. London.) £2 5s. (D. Van Nostrand Company Inc., New 
York.) $6.00. 

This is an eminently practical book on all matters that appertain to Orchids and 
their cultivation. The authoress succeeds in communicating to others the excitement 
and adventure she herself still experiences. The first chapter deals with Orchids as a 
Hobby, and contains descriptions of the general conditions under which these plants 
flourish in their native homes. The following chapter deals with adult Cattleyas, the 
treatment being planned to match as nearly as possible their native conditions. Cattleya 
species are described and arranged alphabetically in two groups:—One-leaved species 
and those whose pseudobulbs bear two or three leaves. Other popular tribes are also 
described in detail. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book is that devoted to Inheritance in 
Orchids. Numerous diagrams help to explain the wonders of the sex cells, of chromo- 
somes, and the dominance of certain colours. The action of the drug Colchicine in plant 
breeding is also explained. A chapter on Seedlings from Flask to Community Pots 
includes much information regarding the germination of seeds, while other useful matter 
concerns nutrient-agar on which to sow the seed, and Dr. Knudson’s latest formula. 

The dangers of over-watering are pointed out. The new method of raising plants 
by gravel culture is described, and there is an interesting chapter on Nutrient Solutions, 
with directions for preparing what is known as the Ohio W.P. Solution. A description 
is given of specially constructed watertight benches, filled with Haydite, into which the 
nutrient solution is pumped. 

In addition to 11 coloured plates and 22 line drawings, there are 112 other illustra- 
tions. Although written primarily for the beginner, this book will be appreciated by 
both large and small amateurs, for it is well produced and up-to-date in all sections. 
The authoress is the wife of Professor Henry T. Northen, plant physiologist and Pro- 


fessor of Botany at the University of Wyoming. 
GURNEY WILSON. 


“A dictionary of botanical terms.” By Blodwen Lloyd, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Sm.8vo. 64 pp. Text-figs. (University of London Press Ltd., 195°.) 2s. 6d. 


‘This compilation of the principal terms used in elementary botany is intended as a 
simple booklet for the use of school pupils at matriculation and post-matriculation 
levels, and for first-year University students in botany.” (Author’s preface). For this 
purpose the work seems on the whole well fitted, but certain of the definitions suffer 
from undue compression: e.g. “Pteridophyte, a vascular Cryptogam,”’ is inadequate; 
“Stipe, stalk of a mushroom head,” is a very incomplete definition; “‘Staphylococcus, 
spherical micro-organisms forming irregular clusters,’’ would obviously cover many of 
the simpler green algae; “Mo jum, a one-branched cyme,”’ is inadequate and 
misleading (the diagram, moreover, does not show the scorpioid type, as it is stated to 
do). ‘Shuttlecock’ definitions are not entirely avoided, e.g. “‘Slime-fungus, a 
member of the lowly group known as the Myxophyceae;” “Myxophyceae, slime-fungi.” 
Print is clear, and misprints few; ‘““Physomycetes” for Phycomycetes, and ““Xachromo- 
somes” for X-chromosomes, were noted. 

H. K. AIRY SHAW. 


The contents of this volume are . For permission to reproduce of these articles 
should be made to the Council. = 
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OCTOBER 24, 1950 


SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—Mzr. E. A. Bowzgs, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and seven other members present. 

Selago species. An attractive mauve-flowered member of the Selaginaceae, grown by 
Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen and believed to have been introduced by Mrs. o Milford 
from Basutoland, was referred to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, for identification. 
Sorbus Species ——A pinnate-leaved Sorbus with rosy fruits, shown by the Commis- 
sioners of Crown Lands, Windsor, was likewise referred to Kew for identification. 
Tradescantia, Zebrina and Commelina species——Mr. W. 'T. Stearn exhibited living 
specimens of creeping members of the Commelinaceae popularly known as ‘Wandering 
Jew.’ These included Zebrina pendula with the leaves silver-banded above and the 
corolla tubular at base, Commelina benghalensis with blue flowers arising out of a 
boat-like sheath, Tradescantia purpurea with the leaves purplish above and the flowers 
purple, 7. fluminensis and T. albiflora, both white-flowered. Although flowers provide 
the best characters, the plants can be distinguished by vegetative characters. The 
Chairman pointed out that Linaria Cymbalaria (Cymbalaria muralis) was also known 

as ‘Wandering Jew.’ 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—Mr. F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and fifteen other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 


Silver-gilt Hogg Medal 
To the Shenley Hospital, near St. Albans, Herts., for an exhibit of Apples and Pears. 


Other Exhibits 

Apple Seedling, from Mr. W. J . Martin, School House, Inkpen, ag Berks. 
Apple Seedling, from Mr. E. A. Lindley, Dulverton, Hookfield, 

Apple ‘Worcester Pearmain,’ from Mrs. C. A. Malcolm, Cahislean eske, Callon, Co. 
Kilkenny. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. W. AustTIN in the Chair, and seventeen cther 
members present. 


Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Bakers Nurseries, Ltd., Codsall, for an exhibit of Asters, Chrysanthemums 
and other herbaceous plants. 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. S. McGredy & Son, Portadown, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Messrs. J. F. Spencer & Son, Ltd., Hockley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. A. G. Vinten, Ltd., Balcombe, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums. 
Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations and 
Dianthus Allwoodii. 
To Messrs. A. E. Cocks & Sons, Hockley, for an exhibit of Dahlias. 
To Messrs. John Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of Chrysanthe- 
mums and Asters. 
To Messrs. W. Wood & Son, Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of Dahlias and Asters. 
Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Mortlock Bros., Langley, for an exhibit of Fuchsias. 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. my Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums and other 
herbaceous plants. 
To Mr. A. Miles, Bickley, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums and Dahlias. 
To Messrs. Napier, Ltd., Taunton, for an exhibit of Pompon Chrysanthemums. 
aaa Mr. E. V. Roe, Reigate, for an exhibit of Chrysanthemums and other herbaceous 
ts. 
To Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington, for an exhibit of Roses. 


Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of Phloxes and coloured 
Primroses. 


First-Class Certificate 
To Chrysanthemum ‘Dennis Wroe’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 17 for, o against) 
from Messrs. H. Woolman, Ltd., Shirley, Birmingham. 
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Award of Merit 

To a ‘Alice Edith’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 16 for, o against), 
from Mr. W. W. Maher, Hawthorne Nursery, Hampton, Middlesex. 
To Chrysanthemum ‘Frank Morris,’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 16 for, o against). 
from Messrs. Keith Luxford, Ltd., Sawbridgeworth. 
To Chrysanthemum ‘Little Dorn’ as a variety for ee (votes 15 for, o against), 
from Messrs. H. Shoesmith, Ltd., Westfield, Wokin 
To Chrysanthemum ‘Milton Jones’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 11 for, 4 against), 
from Messrs. H. Woolman, Ltd., Shirley, Birmingham. 
Other Exhibits 
Begonias and Saintpaulias, from Mrs. Geoffrey Bowes-Lyon, Chichester. 
Roses and Violas, from Mr. C. A. Jardine, Feltham. 
Chrysanthemums ‘Gordon Burton,’ ‘May Featherby,’ ‘Saroco,’ from Messrs. Keith 
Luxford, Ltd., Sawbridgeworth. 
Chrysanthemum ‘Old Rose Loveliness ’ (to be seen again), from Mr. W. W. Maher, 
Hampton, Middlesex. 

themum ‘Mayford Rose,’ and Pompon Chrysanthemums ‘Ada,’ ‘Bob,’ ‘Gem,’ 
‘Jenny,’ “Toby,’ from Messrs. H. Shoesmith, Ltd., Westfield, Woking. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Windsor Mauve,’ from Mr. G. Simpson, Windsor. 

ee ‘Carlos,’ ‘Chrysos,’ from Messrs. H. Woolman, Ltd., Shirley, 


Birmingham 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lord Aserconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., in the 
Chair, and twenty-two other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 

Silver-gilt Banksian Medai 
To Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of foliage and berried 
trees and shrubs. 

Silver Lindley Medal 
To Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of dwarf 
Conifers. 

Silver Flora Medal 
ee Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of berried, foliage and flowering 
To Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of berried, foliage 
and flowering shrubs. 
Silver Banksian Medal 
= J. Cheal & Sons, Crawley, for an exhibit of berried, foliage and flowering 
To Mr. W. J. Marchant, Wimborne, for an exhibit of berried and foliage shrubs. 
To Messrs. D. Stewart & Son, Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of berried, foliage and 
flowering shrubs. 
To Mr. F. Street, Woking. for an exhibit of berried, foliage and flowering shrubs. 
Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith, Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of berried, foliage 
and flowering shrubs. 
To Mr. J.O. Sherrard, Newbury, for an exhibit of berried, foliage and flowering shrubs. 
To Messrs. Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ltd., Ascot, for an exhibit of berried, foliage 
and flowering shrubs. 
Banksian Medal 
— — Kew Topiary Nurseries, Ltd., Richmond, for an exhibit of clipped box 
and bay trees 
To Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth, for an exhibit of Gentians. 
To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of berried and foliage 


shrubs. 
ee Sale & Son, Ltd., Wokingham, for an exhibit of foliage and berried 


Award of Merit 
To Sorbus americana as a hardy, ornamental-berried tree (votes 19 for, o against), from 
the Commissioners of Crown ds, Windsor Great Park, Berks. 
Other Exhibits 
Celastrus scandens, hermaphrodite form, Cotoneaster ‘St. Monica,’ exhibited by Mr. 
W. J. Marchant, Keeper’ s Hill Nursery, Wimborne. 
Leonotis Leonurus, exhibited by the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. 
Pyracantha ‘Chinese Brocade,’ exhibited by Messrs. John Jeffries & ion Ltd., Royal 
Nurseries, 
r= S. sp., exhibited by the Commissioners of Crown Lands, Windsor 
Teat 
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Your garden guard 


A versatile, quick-killing, safe insecticide 
is essential for every garden, large or 
small. SHELL LIQUID DERRIS is your best 
choice. It marks a big advance on 
earlier derris mixtures, controls a wider 
range of insect pests than most other 
insecticides and is harmless to humans, 
animals and birds. SHELL LIQUID DERRIS 
contains its own wetter and ‘ spreader,’ 
ensuring full coverage and the power 
to penetrate the waxy covering of such 
insects as Woolly Aphis. Controls all 
Aphids, Red Spider, Caterpillars, Thrips, 
etc. Half-pint tin (makes approximately 
5 gal., according to strength required) 2/9; 
quart tin (makes about 20 gallons), 8/-. 
Also supplied in larger quantities. 


Shell 
Liquid Derris 


The majority of Shell Sprays are 


available in large quantities and in 
small cartons to meet the requirements 
of all sizes of gardens and orchards. 
The Shell Spraying Calendar, a useful 
month-by-month guide to the control 
of insect pests and plant diseases in 
flowers, vegetables and fruit, will be 
sent free on request. 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED) 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 
Dept. (N 29), Norman House, 105-109, Str: 
London, W.C.2. 


A Third Survey of 


GARDENING 


THE TIMES 


Even in the Hanging Gardens of Babylon the 
pleasures of gardening were surely keenest at 
the time of spring planting and planning. 
To-day, whether the gardener bends his back _ 
amid vistas designed by Capability Brown or 
along the borders of a pocket-handkerchief 
lawn, these pleasures are in no way diminished. 
The time of spring planting and planning has 
come round again, and once more The Times 
publishes as a separate supplement a special 
Survey of Gardening. 

Covering a wide range of seasonal information 
and practical instruction, this third Survey 
includes articles by leading horticultural 
experts on lawns; early and late vegetables ; 
ground covering plants; earthworms and 
fertility; herbaceous plants for late summer ; 
outdoor vines in England ; trends in lily breed- 
ing; long-lasting bedding plants ; new labour- 
saving appliances; window boxes and tubs; 
and indispensable books for the gardener. 


16 pages Many illustrations 
PUBLISHED ON MARCH 13 


PRICE THREEPENCE 


From all newsagents ; 
or direct from The Publisher, The Times, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4 
Price 44d. post free 
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BAMBOO 
CANES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY EX-STOCK all per 100 
D. 


Ex. Stout 


For orders up to £1 add 1/— postage. 
C. Pd. neorest Station C.W.O. 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


A New Line 


264 HEAVY DUTY FOOT BRUSH 


Specification Casting (50 Ibs.) 15$x 125% four 
pad feet, with raised grill complete with two Best 
Quality Side Brushes and one front brush for toes 
of boots at 65/— Carr. Paid. 


Ideal for Estates, Farms, Golf Clubs or anywhere for 
hard wear. 
Your enquiries for Garden Brushes as advertised 


in previous R.H.S. Journal will be appreciated with 
ANY other Brush problems. ” 


Liberal Terms to Estates, Clubs, Trade, etc. 


Craftsman Brush Manufacturers. Est. 1814 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, Norfolk 


DOBBIE & CO - LTD 


Seed Growers ead Nerserymes 
EDINBURGH 


WAKELEY’S 


istered Trade Mark) 


HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seedtime to harvest— 
°_—— it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and g 


PRICES: 


rge 
Bags 290/ 


~ 


Prices subject to alteration without notice. 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 
or carriage paid England and Wales 
(Scotland 1/6 Large Bag; !/~ Medium Bag; 
9d. Small Bag, extra). If any difficulty, 

write to address below. 


Write for our new and comprehensive catalogue 
giving information concerning Wakeley’s Pp 
Manure, Fertilizers, etc. 


Our Spring List of Gladioli, Seeds, Plants etc. Is 
also now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E. 1 
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GREENHOUSES 


Height: Ridge 7ft. 7Lins. ; 
Eaves 6ft. 0 ins. Width: 
7ft. 10bins. Length from 
éft. lin. Can be extended 
to any length in mulkti- 
ples of 2 ft. wide glass. 
Supplied with sliding 
door, roof ventilators, 
glass, putty and erection 
booklet. To prevent 
damage to glass, metal 
panels are fitted at 
ground level all round. 
Extras available: 

Side ventilators, staging 
supports, shelf brackets, 
dividing partitions, 
training wire clips. 


ALSO ALUMINIUM SECTIONAL GARDEN FRAMES 


Made by THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD . BRAINTREE . ESSEX 


Enquiries to: EVINGTON VALLEY ROAD . LEICESTER 


OIL FUEL 


is now available for 


Central Heating 


Tt ts of uniform quality and leaves no ashes 
and no dirt. Burner is fully automatic and 
requires no attendance. 


Qur Engineers will advise without obligation 


HOPE’S HEATING & 
ENGINEERING LTD 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 
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PNEUMATIC 
KNAPSACK 
SPRAYERS 


The FOUR OAKS Spraying MachineCo. 0. Led. 
Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coldfield, near 


sweeps the board! 


During the past season Wheatcroft’s new 
Roses have been acclaimed by the award of 
9 GOLD MEDALS 
of the National Rose Scciety. 
10 CERTIFICATES of MERIT 
of the National Rose Society. 
10 AWARDS of MERIT, 
Royal Horticultural Society. 
10 AWARDS of MERIT, 
Royal Show, Oxford. 
By thus securing an all-time record number 
the most coveted awards available, we 
have shown once again the sheer quality of 
Wheatcroft Roses and the magnificence of 
our glorious new sorts—which will improve 
every garden. 


SEND FOR COLOUR CATALOGUE 


peatoroft 


Wheatcroft Bros. Ltd., Ruddington, Nottingham 
TAS/WH.17 


es: | organic, better than Stable Manure, used by the leading 


MUSHROOM COMPOST 


Will ensure success all the year round. All ready for 
spawning—No composting—No manure necessary 
—No emell—No trouble—Can be grown anywhere 
—c bsti for Stable Manure—Only 
bin. depth required. Large bag (about 4 bushels), 36/-; 
medium bag (about 2 bushels), 20/-; complete with 
spawn. 1 bushel for 12/6, including spawn. 


b, POULTMURE 


The most efficient as well as the most economical 


gardeners throughout the country. 5 cwt., 27/- per 
cwt.; 1 cwt., 32/6; § cwt., 18/6; 28 \b., 10/6; 14 Ib., 6/3. 
Special prices ilable for q of | ton and over. 
| Carriage paid. 


POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. R.H.5.) 


5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 


FRUIT TREES - ROSES 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SHRUBS - CLIMBERS 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


in best varieties 


We offer a Comprehensive collection of first 

quality trees and plants, grown under hardy 

conditions, and invite you to inspect our 
extensive Nurseries. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
on application. 


| THE BARNHAM NURSERIES LTD. 


BARNHAM SUSSEX 


“ THE MANEY ” 
\ 
mie) Four Oaks “ Kent” Pneu- | 
matic Knapsack Sprayer 
a (for spraying strongest 
Three sizes— {| | 
galn. 
a} gala. 
4 gain. 
; Carr. Paid. Please write us a 
such a splendid spray- 
machine, at so : 
| 
‘an Manufacturers & Exporters of Spraying Machines ‘ 
Show. 
| 
NURSERIES 
| 


CLOCHES 


80%, OF PURCHASERS COME BACK TO RE-ORDER 


Since first introduced to the Royal Horticultural Society nearly forty years ago the 
Chase Continuous Cloche has enjoyed a record of unhalting progress. For excellence 
of design, manufacture and results it has far outdistanced every would-be rival. 
Thanks to the fact that its makers are themselves practical growers, its usefulness 
in the garden has been enormously extended and to-day it may fairly be claimed 
that the best of gardens without Chase Cloches 
is only half the garden it might be. 


CHOOSE THE ‘LOW BARN’ 


The most widely useful cloche on the market. 
Size: 24 ins. long, 23 ins. wide, 12 ins. high. 
Storm-proof, frost-proof, strong yet portable. 


PER PACK OF 8, 59/6. OR CASE OF 30, £10 - 9 - 6. 
Write for Catalogue and fuller details 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDX. 


Your plants grow well and strong 
on what they drink through their 
tiny root hairs, so their nourish- 
ment must be In liquid form. 
That’s where Liquinure comes in. / 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 


3/— bottle makes up to 128 gallons finest Liquid Manure. Also in 1/6 bottles. : 
3 types—General, Tomato Special, Flower Special. Also in containers 10/6 carriage paid. 


Liquinure can be applied with the watering can, or the new Automatic Diluter for 
direct connection with your garden hose, 10/6, Rose 3/-, 2 Nozzles 4/6, Extension 
Lance 3/-, Complete Outfit 21/-. 


128 pp. fully illustrated ‘* Liquid Manure Gardening "’ post free 1/-. 
LIQUINURE SALES - Borehamwood - Hertfordshire. 


LIQUINURE 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD 
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A POWER MOWER 
FoR THE SMALLER GARDEN 


The new 14” Rotoscythe takes the hard work — 
out of cutting your lawn. The motor-driven 
cutters slice edgewise through the grass like 
a scythe, removing all coarse stems. The | 
cuttings are collected by suction giving your 
lawn the well-groomed look. This new Roto- | 
scythe is light to handle, easy to operate and 
costs only 32 Gns. including purchase tax, | 
Larger lawn mowers and long grass cutters available | 
Agents everywhere. 

Write for full details and 

name of nearest dealer 


POWER SPECIALITIES Ltd., Bain Ra West, Stough, Bucks 


PERFECT and brilliant borders are 
assured with B.O.I.L. Artificial Rain 
systems, however dry the weather. Write 
for full information. 


Artificiat Rain System 


British Overwead Irrication Lro. 
UPPER HALLIFORD - SHEPPERTON - MIDDLESEX 
Tel: Sunbury 3077/8 Cables: irrigation, Shepperton 


% approved and highly recommended 
by the Royal Horticultural Society 


This is the latest development from the 


| National Plastics factories—flower pots that 


are extremely strong and relatively inexpen- 
sive, in which plants have been reared to the 
| complete satisfaction of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. 


Phone Welbeck 3934 (London) for particulars. 


BRITISH MOULDED PLASTICS LID. 


AVENUE WORKS * WALTHAMSTOW AVENUE + LONDON 


Sole distributors for Scotland & N. Ireland: 
CALEDONIAN PLASTICS LTD 
12, RENFIELD ST., GLASGOW, C.2. 


GREENHOUSES 


Constructed of Imported Hardwood 

in six complete sections, including the roof. 

Staging down both sides, bevelled cills, 24 oz. 
English glass cut to size, etc. 


Size 8 ft. x 6 ft. 


Painting Unnecessary, 
Low in Upkeep Costs. 


Write for free illustrated List No. 34c. 


Cc. H. WHITEHOUSE LTD. 


BUCKHURST WORKS, FRANT, SUSSEX. 
Phone: 47 
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SUTTON’S 


1951 
SEED CATALOGUE! 


SUTTON’S GIANT 

DOUBLE ZINNIA 

Immense double flowers of 
gorgeous colouring. A grand 
subject for beds and borders. 
(Packets 2/6 and 1/9) 


This grand Zinnia is only one of many fine 
strains of seeds offered in Sutton’s 1951 Cata- 
logue. You'll find everything listed inside — 
flower, vegetable and lawn seeds, fertilizers 
and tools. Write for your free copy today. 


SUTTON & SONS LTD., DEPT. Z.3, READING 
Seedsmen to H. M. The King 


with, FLOWERS -BY-WIRE \ 


There is no easier, nicer, or Y 
better way to say “ Happy 
Easter” than with fresh 
Spring Flowers. 

Members of “ Interflora ”’ 
can wire your order to 
friends or relations to 
almost anywhere in the 
world — fresh fragrant 
flowers will be delivered 
within a matter of hours. 


ala : 
and Say it with Flowers-by-Wire. 
THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL Genive 


Issued by INTERFLORA (Dept. R.H.S.) 358/362 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.14 
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HOLLYBUSH NURSERIES 
A. B. MacGregor, M.A. 
S. P. MacGregor, M.A., PH.D. 
MACKERYE END, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


TEL.: HARPENDEN 3427 
Our exhibit of hardy border and rock 


PENSTEMONS 


gained the high award of a Silver Lindley 
Medal at the 1950 Chelsea Show. 

In to an in this 
uable genus, we can offer a very range 
of the bes bent types of 
plants. 


Please send for our catalogues. 


** Are you an Asparagus Addict?” 


Probably the most famous of all the Vale 
of Evesham vegetables is Asparagus. Its 
quality is supreme ; its flavour remark- 
able. We offer roots as follows :— 

2 year old @ 35/- per 100 

3 year old @ 45/- per 100 

Despatched carriage paid Mar./April. 
Cultural booklet “Why not grow 
Asparagus?’’ price 3d. 


H. J. Speed & Sons Ltd. (Dept. A.1), 
Seedsmen, Evesham, Worcestershire. 


THE 
DAFFODIL AND TULIP 
YEAR BOOK 1950 


The latest volume in this series is now obtainable. 
It contains articles of interest to all growers of 
Daffodils and Tulips and is well illustrated. 
Price: 
8s. 6d. postage 9d. $1.30 post free U.S.A- 
Obtainable from 
Tue Secretary, 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Vincent Sguarg, Lonpon, S.W.1 


Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall. 
Smail’s Garden Shop 


Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
Roses, Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs 
Fruit Trees and Bushes 
Alpine and Hardy Perennial Plants 
Fertilisers and Insecticides 
W. SMAIL, THE GARDEN SHopP, 
44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James’ Park Station. 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall. 


40, Tewkesbury Ave., Urmston, 


THE NATIONAL CACTUS 
& SUCCULENT SOCIETY 
Offers free to its members: Quarterly 
well-illustrated journals, news-letters, 
use of library, advice and assistance, the 
fellowship of beginners and experts at 
all Branch Meetings. The 43 Branches 
throughout the country will welcome 
you. Other Branches are being organised. 
Write for particulars to Hon. Asst. Sec. 


Mr. S. PARKINSON, 


Manchester. 


application. Trade enquiries invited. 


SAND CULTURE 


of Carnations, etc., issimplicity when using 


SSS FERTILISER 


HICKS ORIGINAL FORMULA. 


2/6 pkts. No. | or No. 2, plus postage | pkt.7d., 
two pkts. 10d. or direct from your Seedsman. 


Ss Ss IMPREGNATED SAND 


per Cwt. plus Carriage. Leaflets on 
Pease Nutrition, Sundries and Carnation 
Price Lists from Sandgrown Stock on 


HORTICULTURAL FERTILISERS 
AND SUNDRIES LTD., 
SUNBURY-ON-THAMES, MIDDX. 


ACME**°LABELS 


RAISED LETTERS, PERMANENT, 
NON-RUSTING, NAMED TO ORDER 


AS USED IN THE R.H.S. GARDENS 
AT WISLEY, 


N.R.S. TRIAL GROUNDS, L.C.C. AND 
OTHER COUNCILS. 


ALSO NOTICE AND COMMEMORATION 


PLATES, ANY SIZE, ANY WORDING 


Price List from 


fori PINCHES (ACME LABELS) LTD., 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
years to the leading Nurserymen and 
Horticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 
to truck loads. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
Nottingham Marl. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 

Telephone: 3059 
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3,000 CUBIC FEET from ONE 
FUMITE BHC PELLET 


lowest priced — deadly efficient LETT 


The new Size 2 FUMITE BHC Pellets are both the lowest 
priced pellets available and the most deadly efficient method 
of Aphis control! Laboratory tests prove that not less than 
90 per cent. effective, undecomposed insectide is evolved 

—clearing the closed glasshouse of Aphis overnight! 
Of leading Sundriesmen, through any branch 


of Boot’s, the Chemist, or direct from the 
Sole Manufacturers 


FUMITE 


Patent Nos. 621732 & 621894—other patents pending 


WAECO Ltd., (Fumite Division), 75 Victoria Street 
London, S.W.1. Phone: ABBey 1687 


Factory: High Post, Salisbury, Wilts. 


SMOKE 
INSECTICIDE 


RYDERS’ new Seed Book tells you! In its pages 
are also listed all the seeds you need for suc- 
cessful flower and vegetable growing, together 
with much valuable cultural information. Pro- 
fusely illustrated and planned for easy reference, 
it Is the book for gardeners who want certain 
results! 


\RYDERS 


SEED BOOK 


Send 23d. stamp for your copy. This entitles you to an 
extra 3d. packet of or Vegetable FREE— 
with your seed order, 


RYDER & SON (1920) LTD., Dept. Rj, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 
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every Bute GuarAN-| the GREATEST NAME 
rLowerine size] in DUTCH BULBS! 


NOVELTY GLADIOLI 


RAVELL, a dark biue novelty of recent Introduction, doz. 7/6, 50 30/-. 

YELLOW HERALD, a deep golden yellow throughout, doz. 5/-, 50 20/-. 

agit ag hg lovely expanded florets of peach-blossom and golden yellow shading, 
oz. 7/6, 50 30/-. 

KARDINAL DE JONG, a most distinct dark violet re doz. 6/6, 50 25/-. 

LOUIS MAYER, an outstanding orange-salmon, doz. 7/6, 50 30/-. 

DR. FLEMING, a beautiful cattleya pink, doz. 7/6, 50 30/-. 


COLLECTION 
consisting of above six novelties in Gladioli, all separately packed and labelled. 


I bulb of each, 6 in all 4/6] 6 bulbs of each, 36 in ait 20/— 


GENERAL EISENHOWER, a very large hydrangea pink, doz. 5/~, 50 20/-. 
MEMORIAL DAY, a striking reddish magenta, doz. 7/6, 50 30/-. 
VINCENT AURIOL, poppy red with yellow blotches, doz. 5/6, 50 20/—. 
KARDINAL SPELLMAN, light violet purple, doz. 6/6, 50 25/-. 

AGNITA, a most beautiful scarlet, doz. 6/6, 50 25/-. 

TIVOLI, soft pastel rose, doz. 6/6, 50 25/-. 


COLLECTION 
censisting of above six novelties in Gladioli, all separately packed and labelled. 


| bulb of each, 6 in all 4- 6 bulbs of each, 36 in ail 17/6 


PARKER’S DELIGHTFUL MIXTURE OF 
NOVELTIES GLADIOLI 


Containing the most beautiful and fascinating varieties. Recommended for planting in 
beds and large groups, where this mixture will give a brilliant effect. 


23/=, sol 1/6, 0022/6, 2055/-, 1m 200/-. 


All goods are offered carr. paid home, cash 

withorder or C.0.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Cultural directions free with every order. 
QUR COLOURED ILLUSTRATED 
The Dutch Bulb Specialist CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 


(27), OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER, 16 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Oo. Lid., London and Colchester. 
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